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THE LITTLE RIVAL OF THE GREAT FLIERS 


Black Boy'’s ■ T nbut e to Abraham Lincoln 



Thousands are going to the Abraham Lincoln play in London; This boy in America blacks 
the boots of Lincoln’s statue everyday in gratitude for the freedom Lincoln gave the negro race 


Airship Danger in a Thunderstorm 


BIRD’S ATLANTIC 
FLIGHT 

Remarkable Journey of 
Eleven Hundred Miles 

STORY OF A PIGEON OF R34 

When ■ R 34 made the first airship 
flight from Europe to America, she 
look with her two carrier pigeons, 
meaning to liberate them if all other 
means of communicating with the world 
should fail in case' of accidents. They 
made the outward voyage, but just 
before the airship started-on her return 
journey one of the pigeons escaped. 
It was not caught, but news of its doings 
appear to have reached us. 

A ship bound for-America, rioo miles 
from its destination; was boarded by an 
exhausted carrier pigeon. It was taken 
on to America, where it is being treated 
as the most honoured of .pigeons, for it 
is .believed to be the pigeon that reached 
America before on the R 34. 

Beating the Aeroplane 

No equal proof of the strength and 
sureness ol the pigeon’s homing instinct 
lias ever been recorded. It is true that 
a pigeon has been known to fly noo 
miles over land to its home, but that was 
where it could rest by the way, and 
probably before -reaching home could 
be encouraged against its weariness 
by the sight of places known to it. 

But this pigeon apparently was no 
sooner free than it turned towards 
Europe and tried the flight of over 
3000 miles—impossible to a pigeon even 
with the wind as a helper. It seems, too, 
from the time and place where the bird 
was rescued, that it flew faster than 
the aeroplane then making tire same 
journey. Like Hawker , and Grieve 
the bold pigeon failed, but, like.them, 
it flew for about eleven hundred miles, 
and found a safe halting place when 
failure was certain ; and, like them, it 
has broken the record of a non-stop 
flight as far as our knowledge goes. 

The Heroism of a Bird 

The strong impulse that led the bird to 
seek its home, even in another hemi¬ 
sphere, was hot so strong as to destroy 
its' sense of' self-preservation when, 
baffled and wing-weary, it gave up the 
hopeless attempt;, and sought the com¬ 
panionship of .men., who so often had 
■ proved themselves its friends. 

• The story leads us into a region where 
our ignorance is great and our know¬ 
ledge small—tlie region of the bird's 
mind. 'We know so little of their in¬ 
tuitions and plans, clever though we 
think ourselves. How big-hearted must 
tills bird have been to venture alone 
on the.great ocean flight it had already 
witnessed ! And did its airship 
journeys across the wilds of the upper 
skies in any way help it to steer a course 
back ? An} 7 of us could aska dozen ques¬ 
tions about that venturesome bird which 
the wisest naturalist could not answer. 


We have had a tragic reminder of the 
perils of the air. During the war the 
Germans lost one of their biggest 
Zeppelins in a thunderstorm over 
Heligoland ; ' now our finest '.naval' 
airship of the. non-rigid type, NS 11, 
has exploded in a thunderstorm off the 
Norfolk coast, and has disappeared with 
all her crew 7 . . /. ,* "i 

. ..She. was 202 feet long, with.a\lift of- 
four tons, two Fiat cngiiles'o'f 250'horsc- 
pcwvcr each, and a crew 7 of two officers 
and five men, under Captain W. K. 
Warneford, a cousin of Lieut.. Warne- 
ford,' who destroyed the first Zeppelin. 
Siie held all long distance and duration 
records for Britisli airships until R 34 
crossed the Atlantic, and last February 
siie flew 7 for 101 hours to Norway, and 
continued her round flight for 4000 miles. 

Her loss by a lightning stroke is a 
tragic witness of the supreme peril of 
large airships floating with inflammable 
hydrogen gas. Non-rigid ships cannot 


stand the. buffeting of. a thunderstorm 
as great rigid ships like the R 34 can. 
R 34 fought through a thunderstorm 
over .the Bay. of Fitndy, and safely 
reached her landing-place. 

■- Non-inflammable helium gas will 
save disasters such" as this, but it is not 
yet made in-sufficient quantity to fill 
one of our largest, airships. We are now 
building an airship with a travelling 
range -of fifteen thousand miles and a 
million cubic feet’capacity. 

Though' science has mastered the 
problem of cheap helium, the produc¬ 
tion of it is still apparently too costly 
for practical purposes, and it is the high 
cost of extraction at Canadian and 
American gas wells that prevents the 
new.gas from being employed in peace¬ 
ful airships. 

Meanwhile we shall possess, in our 
new airship, a vessel capable of flying 
completely round the earth with only 
one stop on the way 


HERRINGS FLY 

Queer Sight in Tobermory 

A WATERSPOUT AND WHAT 
IT MEANS 

It is the Age of Flight, but who would 
dream of herrings flying ? Vet Scotch 
herrings have reached the roofs of 
houses in Tobermory, and fishermen 
have found their harvest in the streets. 

When gulls eat herrings flung on the 
roofs of houses, and cats make merry 
with fishes in the street, we may take 
it that there has been unusual fishing. 
And there has been unusual fishing—- 
fishing by the winds, with results seen 
on the roofs and on highways of Tober¬ 
mory, in the Scottish island of Mull, 
such, as only grandfather’s talcs could 
match. 

A waterspout, sweeping over the 
Sound of Mull, caught up. the herrings 
as they swam near the surface of the 
water, moved on over the town, broke 
there, and flung its strange harvest 
broadcast. What means this mystery 
of winds and water and little fishes 
sailing out of their element ? • 

Hurly-Burly in the Air 

A waterspout is one of the strangest 
phenomena of tlio .atmosphere: As a 
warm layer of air lies on the water, a 
colder current -is' carried to the same 
place, sinks, and causes the warm-air to 
rush up, so leaving, a greatly lessened 
pressure in its wake. Air floods in from 
all sides upon the centre, and there is 
a hurly-burly among the conflicting 
currents, each seeking to reach the 
centre of lowest pressure. Not all can 
reach their goal, however. Some are 
deflected from the straight line; .they 
cannot flow outward, for the' pressure 
there is too high, so they gyrate, still 
seeking to reach the middle position. 

In the rapid whirl thus set up most of 
the air in the centre is driven out, a 
partial vacuum is created, and the 
suction so caused draws up some of the 
water from below. If it is a river it will 
draw up fishes with it. and so we get the 
showers of herrings such as Tobermory 
has seen. 

Ships that Never Returned 

. Then down comes a mighty rush of 
water, potent enough to sink a battle¬ 
ship. But it is not sea water: it is 
simply rain. As the battling currents 
whirl they form a funnel-shaped column, 
opening downwards. Within this funnel 
air becomes rapidly chilled below dew¬ 
point, and deposits its moisture. The 
clouds dip, no longer supported by 
high atmospheric pressure, and as they 
become chilled they condense into rain 
and add their volume to that of the 
torrent already descending from the 
waterspout.' 

Waterspouts are commonest in tropi- 
'cal waters, where air is most rapidly 
heated over the water. Many a ship lias 
gone to the port of no return at the bid¬ 
ding of these fearful agencies of the air. 
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Abraham Lincoln Comes to Town 

Mr. John Drinkwater’s Great Play 
of the World’s Great Tragedy 

AN IMMORTAL MAN AS HE REALLY WAS 


A wondrous place is London, with 
all its sights and sounds. You can walk 
where Drake and Raleigh walked, you 
can sit where Milton sat, you can look 
through the window from which Charles, 
Stuart walked out to die. 

But just now you can do something 
more interesting still, for you can take 
a ’bus to Hammersmith and get down 
at the Lyric Opera House and see 
Abraham Lincoln. It is only a play, 
but you feel that it is really Lincoln 
you are looking at and listening to. 

You feel that you are part of history, 
passing through those great five years 
which lifted up a simple man of Illinois, 
a clerk among farmers and shopkeepers, 
and set him on a dazzling height among 
the immortals of mankind. He was, as 
Mr. John Drinkwater tells us finely in 
this play, “ the lord of hid event.” 

The Crumpled Hat 

And his Event was one of those that 
make the thrilling history of this world. 
In those five years when Lincoln saved 
America and freed the slaves he wrote 
a page in the Book of Life that men will 
be reading when 5000 years have gone. 

Here we sec him writing it, in six 
great scenes, thought-out and arranged 
for us, true to life itself, by one of the 
cleverest, deepest poets of our time, 
whose splendid books should be much 
better known than his publisher has 
been able to make them. 

We meet Lincoln first in the little 
parlour of his house at Springfield ;' it 
is early in i860, and two of his neigh¬ 
bours," a farmer and a storekeeper, 
are sitting by a fire in the evening, wait¬ 
ing for Lincoln to come in. He comes 
in, with his old hat crumpled up and 
green with age and his pockets bursting 
with papers. He kisses liis wife, says 
Good-evening to his friends, pretends 
to be angry with the maid, and then, 
when they are all gone and Abraham is 
alone, there come into his room a 
prosperous merchant, a lawyer, a local 
preacher, and an editor, to ask Lincoln 
to be President of the United States. 

This Great Odd-looking Man 

It is a splendid scene, in which 
Lincoln puts himself into history with 
a few of those plain words of which he 
was so great a master. He tells these 
men that there are many graces he 
lacks, and that if they choose him the 
South will ridicule their choice. 

Still, he could take any ridicule—he 
had been trained to it by the odd figure it 
had pleased God to give him ; but this 
slavery business would be long and 
deep and bitter, and he would have no 
compromise with that. He had seen 
slaves chained and beaten and kicked, 
he had seen a girl driven up and down 
a room for the buyers to see, and he 
had said then, “ If ever I get a chance 
to hit that thing, I will'hit it hard.” 

Lincoln was elected, and wc see 
him in his Cabinet, the one man there 
who knew his mind and acted on it what¬ 
ever it might cost. When the moment 
comes to decide on peace or war it is 
Lincoln, the man of peace, who over¬ 
rides his ministers and decides for war. 

Why Lincoln Went to War 

He would not have the Southern 
States break their word to the Constitu¬ 
tion. The South was keeping slaves 
and growing rich on slavery. The 
North hated* slavery, and the South 
knew the day would come when the 
North would stand it no longer, and so 
the South demanded the right to 
secede from the Union to save a con- 
flict over slavery. Lincoln would not 
go to war to free the slaves—he believed 
in doing that by law—but he would go 
to war to save the Union. 

And so came the great Civil War, 
when brothers fought brothers and 


fathers fought sons, and behind it all 
was the claim of the South to buy 
and sell men, women, and children. 

We see the President-at headquarters, 
when he falls asleep in a waiting-room, 
and General Grant creeps in and blows 
the candle out; and \vC- see him in White 
House, with a little suffering woman in 
black, who asks him, “ Isn’t it possible 
for you to stop this war ? ” and with 
the horrible wife of a profiteer who is 
growing rich on Government contracts. 

The woman in black lias lost her boy, 
and she thinks war wrong ; the loud¬ 
mouthed woman would “ stamp out all 
these monsters in the South.” 

A Great Speech to a Babbler 

When this little scene, is over, and 
Lincoln has comforted the woman who 
has lost her son, the babbler turns to go, 
and begs the President to show no mercy 
, to the rebels. He opens the door and says: 

“ Good-afternoon, ma’am. That poor 
mother told me what she thought. I 
don’t agree with her, but I- honour her-.' 
You have told me what you think. T 
don’t agree with you, and I’m" ashamed 
of you. You who have sacrificed nothing 
babble about destroying the South 
while other people conquer it. I ac¬ 
cepted this war with a sick heart, which 
is near to breaking every day. I ac¬ 
cepted it in the name of humanity and 
just and merciful dealing, and the hope 
of love,and charity.on earth, and you 
come talking of revenge and destruction, 
and malice and hate. Tt is you who 
dishonour the cause for which we stand, 
you who would make it a mean artl-j 
iittle thing. Good-afternoon.” " 

Nothing could move this upright man* 
from the path he trod. "I may see 
Wrongly, but that is how I sec,” he' 
would say; and seeing his war, he 
pursued it unfiinchipgli;.: He worild do. 
right, though the heavens should fall. 

The Turn of the Tide. 

For years the war went on,, and for \ 
years the North was bowed in the j 
shadows of defeat.’ Like the Allies ini 
France,the North waited long for the turn ; 
of the tide, but. it came when' Lincoln j 
made his great decision to set;free every : 
slave in America. ; 

It-is one of tire thrilling facts of his-; 
Tory that from that; moment the tide I 
of victory turned in favour of the North; 
and we see the surrender of General Lee 
and the final triumph of. American 
freedom. Lincoln sits back in his chair, 
wearing his big hat, when' the news' of 
the armistice comes. “ Forfour years,” 
he says, “ life has been but the hope of 
this moment; strange how simple it is. 
when it comes ! ” 

' All through those years he has been a 
lonely man, sick at heart, battling: with 
his ministers, wit h doubters and traitors 
about him, but always believing, always 
, with the vision. . always with Shakes¬ 
peare somewhere near him, from Which 
ho would read again and again— *• 

'•#. . . .' . . We are such stuff 

As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. , 

And then there; comes that final 
scene of all, that dismal night for the 
human race when a man staggered out 
of a drinking den in Washington and shot 
President Lincoln. 

A wind blows in the night. 

And the pride of the rose is gone, 
John Drinkwater says. And when the 
door opens one of Lincoln’s faithful 
ministers conies out and says, sorrow¬ 
fully and solemnly, “Now lie belongs 
to'the ages.” 

' He does, and those who would sec 
him as he was may do so here at Ham¬ 
mersmith. For noiie of us is it likely to 
be possible to be nearer Abraham Lin¬ 
coln than this play takes us; not many 
times does it come to us to see so rare a 
picture of so .rare a man. A. M. 


TIRPITZ LEARNS THE 
TRUTH 

German War Books for 
Simple Readers 

All the principal German generals 
and admirals, having lost the war, seem 
to be writing books of excuses. 

The last book of the kind is by 
Admiral von Tirpitz, who, as com- 
''mander-in-chief of the Gentian navy, 
made the fatal mistake of beginning the 
wholesale murder by submarines which 
brought America into the war. 

He admits that he lias- novv learned 
with a shock, from an official document, 
that Great Britain did all she could to 
avoid war, and that her allies did not 
want it. He admits, too, that Austria 
did not want war, but was forced on by 
Germany, and the responsibility for that 
course he puts on the shoulders of the 
German Chancellor, Bethmann-ITollweg, 
who, lie says, pulled all the strings. 

This plea of ignorance and innocence is 
altogether too simple for anyone to 
accept from the man who was the 
cruellest of many cruel German leaders. 



Abraham Lincoln at Hammersmith 


LIKE A WORLD BEING MADE 

A curious accident.which took place 
recently , at a. bottle factory enabled 
scientific men to see how various 
minerals were formed in the cooling of 
'the earth’s crust/ 

A huge tank, filled with molten glass, 
came,to grief through the bottom break¬ 
ing through. Seventy tons of molten glass 
poured away, taking five days to cool. 
During the cooling the materials form¬ 
ing the glass came into contact with 
brickwork, and. various types of mineral 
“ rocks’’were produced.. 

In, the space between the bricks and 
tlie cooling glass beautiful pyramid¬ 
shaped crystals of quartz were formed, 
and several other well-known minerals 
which are frequently met with in 
Nature. A miniature world-formation 
had taken place ! . . 


THE SNAKE OF FIRE 

There is much that is new in fire¬ 
works,' but' Paris produced for her 
Peace Celebrations a huge snake drawn 
through the streets by 800 soldiers. It 
was blazing with 25,000 lights, and dis¬ 
playing 100 tableaux, with the portraits 
of Allied generals and statesmen. 


WILL THE MICROBE 
GIVE US LIGHT? 

Professor’s New Lamps 

POSSIBLE ILLUMINATION 
OF THE FUTURE 

A startling prediction has been made 
by a professor of physiology of the 
University of Lyons, Dr. Raphael 
Dubois, who thinks that the artificial 
light of the future will be obtained not 
from oil, gas, or electricity, but from 
microbes. 

He has made a microbe-lamp, which 
fills a room with beautiful light equal to 
good moonlight, and claims that the 
possibilities of liis microbic light are 
already farther advanced than were 
those of electric light in the early days 
of Galvani and Volta, the discoverers of 
electricity. 

It is well known that the beautiful 
phosphorescence of the sea at night is 
due. to tiny organisms which convert 
part of their food into light. It is quite 
easy for a bacteriologist to take a few 
scales from a herring, and cultivate 
sufficient phosphorescent bacteria from 
them in a test-tube to give enough light 
to photograph the tube by. Dr. Dubois 
has even inoculated a frog with these 
phosphorescent microbes, so that the 
frog glowed in the dark ! 

There arc many kinds of strange fish 
at the bottom of the deep sea—where 
there is no light—which are highly 
phosphorescent, and provide the light 
for their own sight. One strange deep- 
sea creature has two “ lanterns ” in the 
extremities of two long tentacles, with 
which it can illuminate any nooks and 
crannies along the bottom of the sea, 
while searching for food. 

The microbic lamps of Dr. Dubois are 
made by growing large cultures of light- 
producing bacteria in a special medium 
placed in flasks, or “ ampoules.” Several 
of these are placed together, and their 
combined illumination is sufficient to 
light the room, and even to enable photo¬ 
graphs to. be taken. 

The cost of producing the microbe 
“ lamps ” is said to be very small, and 
the light continues for about a month, 
when fresh cultures of bacteria are 
needed. One special feature is that the 
light emits no heat, and in this way it 
is superior to other kinds of light. 


BLOCKING A RIVER 
New Zealand Engineering Feat 

1 

The building of a dam across a river 
is a very expensive business, but some 
engineers in New. Zealand have found a 
new way of doing the work at enor¬ 
mously less cost than by the old method. 

They wanted to have 0 dam across the 
swiftly-flowing Kawaric River, so as to 
hold-up the waters for irrigation. They 
therefore built two huge concrete pillars, 
one 46 ft. high and the other 36 ft., and 
when they were completed they fired a 
•charge of dynamite under each, which 
pitched the pillars into the river across 
the channel, and did in a few minutes at 
a small charge what by ordinary methods 
would have taken months. 

The scheme was a great success, and 
there is little doubt that where it is 
suitable the novel plan of the New 
Zealand engineers will be imitated. 


WHAT CAN BE HEARD ON A SHIP 

The art of listening under water was 
brought to perfection during the great 
submarine bunt of the last year or two, 
and it is interesting to know from 
Professor Bragg, recently lecturing at the 
Royal Institution, that" the first experi¬ 
ments in this direction were begun less 
than a hundred years ago. 

In 1826 a bell was immersed and rung 
under water, and was heard across the 
Lake of Geneva. Electric bell signals 
can' now be detected seven miles away 
under water, and down in the hold of a 
ship men can hear the sound of a shovel 
dropped inside another passing ship. 
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RED AND GREEN 
SUNS 

Bright World in a Long, 
Long Trail 

FAR-OFF ANTARES AND 
HIS COMPANION 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

An observer looking far down in the 
south will see, soon after dusk, a bright 
red star that scintillates very. much. 

It is Antares, the brightest orb in the 
long trail of stars called Scorpio. Being 
the brightest star in that region of the 
heavens it cannot very well be missed ; 
but as the Moon will pass close above 
Antares on Tuesday evening next, and 
be only about twelve times her own 
diameter away, a good opportunity will 
occur of seeing it. 

Hitherto, in studying the beauties and 
attributes of the great suns in the 
heavens, we have leaTned that what 
we see when we glance upwards is but 
an infinitesimal part of what actually 
exists, and we see that all are not on 
the same plan as our own solar system. 

Red and Green Days 

In Antares we have an example of 
yet another variety of suns, for, though 
he . is red like Aldebaran, he is not a 
single sun but' a double one, and his 
companion is green. 

There are many green suns known to 
astronomers, but in this instance a very 
wonderful state of things results from 
the close association of two great suns 
of such different colours. 

A little contemplation shows us that 
life on one of the many planets that 
doubtless revolve around these suns 
would experience the most delightful 
colour effects, producing a state of things 
difficult to imagine. Some days the 
inhabitants would bask in the crimson 
radiance of the great Antares; then he 
would set in a glory of red, followed by 
a continuous day of rich green hues. 

Earth Invisible 

These would alternate, and darkness be 
unknown for a considerable time ; 
then, the green sun gaining in speed on 
the red, they would both pour their 
combined colours upon the inhabitants 
of these far-off worlds. A time would 
come when both suns were absent, and 
darkness such as we know would reign, 
and the inhabitants would gaze upwards 
at the starry host and the vast encircling 
Milky Way. 

Someone with unusually good sight 
might pick out. a faint and insignificant 
little star alone among the myriads, 
which would be our Sun. This is all 
they would see; our Earth and all it 
contains would be invisible, and there¬ 
fore non-existent to them. . 

Antares itself is an old sun, far ad¬ 
vanced in the elderly state of fiery 
existence ; it lost long ago the white- 
hot state of Vega. He has now sunk 
to the red molten state, surrounded by 
a stupendous volume of atmosphere ; 
but as lie emits even now about eight 
hundred times the light of our sun, it 
follows that he is ■ more than eight 
hundred times the size. 

Far-Distant Suns 

His companion, the green sun, though 
much smaller, is still far greater than our 
own, and, being much brighter than 
Antares, it is no doubt very much 
■ younger. 

These two suns are farther away 
than any of the great orbs we have 
studied, except Spica. They are four 
times the distance of Vega, and five 
times that of Aldebaran at the opposite 
side of the universe. Light, which 
travels almost instantaneously round 
the earth, would take 155 years to reach 
us from Antares, which means that this 
lovely pair ot suns is nearly 7 ten million 
times as distant as our sun. G. F. M. 


CHANNEL SWIMMER IN TRAINING 


CHATTERING MONKEYS 


What You Should Do If 
You Fall Into the Water 



These photographs, which may be helpful in case of accidents, show the well-known Channel 
swimmer, Mr. Jabez Wolffe, in the sea at Brighton, where he is training lor his next attempt to 
swim across the Channel. Mr. Wolffe has already attempted to swim the Channel 15 times 



If ever you fall into the water the natural inclination will be to throw the 
arms above the head, but doing this is fatal, and will cause you to sink 


By bringing down the arms and keeping the legs moving you can keep afloat 


Teaching a boy how to If you should be thrown from a capsized 

move his legs in swimming boat two oars will easily keep you afloat 



Teaching a boy to keep afloat, after a boating accident, by grasping an oar 


Have They an Alphabet ? 

INTERESTING DISCOVERY 
WITH A PHONOGRAPH 

Do monkey’s talk with each other ? 
Of course we know they’ do not converse 
as humans do ; but do they 7 utter sounds 
which alway's mean the same thing to 
their comrades, and do their comrades 
reply 7 with sounds that have a fixed 
meaning and arc understood ? 

Professor Richard L. Garner, an 
American, has been studying this ques¬ 
tion for more than thirty years, and he 
says that the monkeys he has observed 
do talk a brief language of understood 
noises, backward and forward, and that 
he has recorded 27 sounds, and knows 
what 23 of them mean. 

His plan lias been to surround with 
phonographs a cage in which monkeys 
were placed. Some of the phonographs 
were for receiving • and recording the 
sounds made by 7 the monkeys; and 
other phonographs spoke the sounds 
that had been previously recorded. 

The phonograph would speak to the 
monkey in monkey language, and the 
animal would give the proper monkey- 
reply, which the other phonograph would 
receive and register. And, in the mean¬ 
time, the professor watched .what the 
monkeys did in consequence of what was 
said to them in monkey’ speech ; and he 
found that they would always give the 
same response to a particular sound. 

He is convinced, too, that monkeys 
laugh, in their own way, just as a dog 
undoubtedly can smile with pleasure. 

HERO OF PEMBROKE 
Leap in Front of a Train 

As brave as lie is quick is Thomas 
Williams, station-master of Pembroke, 
and he now has the Albert Medal as a 
proof of it. 

Just as a train was entering the station, 
ail elderly clergyman, in stepping aside 
to let a luggage barrow pass, fell off the 
platform on to the line. The train was 
only thirty yards away, but the station- 
master leapt down, and had just dragged 
the fallen man from the rails when the 
engine, with its brakes fyill on, passed 
the spot where the rescued man and 
his rescuer were lying. 

A moment’s delay 7 yvould have cost 
one if not two lives. A battlefield is not 
the only 7 place where a brave man may 
do or die. 


WAR HELPS PEACE 
How to Find Entombed Miners 

An instrument invented during the 
war for finding the positions of under¬ 
ground operations by 7 means of sound 
has now been put to the use of locating 
entombed miners. 

It is a small instrument which detects 
sounds proceeding through the earth, 
and by 7 using two instruments in different 
places the direction from which the 
sounds proceed can also be found. The 
little instrument is called the geophone, 
and miners entombed by 7 a collapse of 
ground, or by 7 an explosion, will be able 
to tap on the"side of tliefr prison, and the 
rescue party will be able to find out 
exactly where they 7 are. 


A WONDERFUL WIRELESS MESSAGE 

One of the most remarkable examples 
of wireless telegraphy 7 is that of a 
message which was sent to R 34 up in 
the clouds. 

The Air Ministry 7 in London sent a 
message through the wireless station 
at Clifden in Ireland, the message was 
received up in the clouds, and a reply 7 
was sent down to the station at St. 
John’s in Newfoundland. St. John’s 
sent on the reply to Clifden, which sent 
it on to Marconi House in London, and 
from there it reached the Air Ministry. 

It had crossed an ocean and been in 
three countries and on two continents, 
and it was all done in twenty 7 minutes. 
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TRACKING A STORM 

INSTRUMENT WHICH 
FINDS OUT WHERE IT IS 

The Old Basin of Treacle 

HOW SCIENCE KICKED OUT 
THE GHOST 

Photographers have long been able 
to snapshot lightning, but wireless 
telegraphy now enables us to make the 
thunderstorm declare its whereabouts. 
Men in England have been picking up 
the evidence of a storm in the Bay of 
Biscay, and tracking its course across 
France. ' 

The instrument employed is a flat 
coil, on an upright axis. Lightning 
affects the coil, which the operator 
rotates until he ascertains the direction 
from which the strongest signals are 
received. 

Turning the coil in stages, he counts 
the clicks caused by lightning in a given 
time, and knows that the point from 
which most clicks come is the direction 
in which the storm is raging. 

Unheard Thunder and Unseen 
Lightning 

Three men at three stations work 
to the same end, marking on their maps 
the direction from which the storm- 
sounds come to them, arid when all 
three’ lines are brought on to one map 
the point at which the lines intersect 
gives the centre of the storm. So 
science knows where unheard thunder 
crashes and unseen lightning is leaping 
across the sky i 

Wlrile this new development is search¬ 
ing the air, the older science of analysing 
and locating subteiranean disturbances 
continues with increasing activity. 

Every tremor of moment by which our 
planet is shaken is recorded by an 
instrument called the seismograph. Set 
deep down in the earth in a firm bed 
of concrete it picks up each earth- 
movement and records it automatically 
on paper, so that if a sea-floor gives 
way in some part of the ocean which we 
shall never discover, or the earth is 
heaved up or crushed down in a land 
from which details may not reach us 
for weeks, the seismograph tells us of 
it instantly. 

There Are No Ghosts 

In the days before the seismograph 
our inland lakes were known to sway, 
to ebb and flow, under the influence of 
distant earthquakes ; and in Scotland 
the idea was utilised for a primitive but 
novel recorder. It was simply a large 
basin of treacle, placed near the Comrie 
Fault, itself the result of a gigantic 
rending of the earth, where earthquakes 
may be frequently felt today. When 
the earth shook the treacle was dis¬ 
turbed in its basin, and the strength 
and direction of the tremor were shown 
by the marks left on the side of the 
basin by the treacle after its level had 
been disturbed. 

The seismograph has upset the basin 
of treacle, but it has upset, also, the old 
ghost stories of the days of our grand¬ 
fathers. The midnight rattling of 
window frames and the mysterious 
opening of casements, the fluttering of 
curtains and movements of furniture, 
even the opening of doors in “ haunted 
chambers " were all pitilessly deprived 
of terror and romance when the seis¬ 
mograph came, for it shows these 
mysteries, wherever a test has been made, 
to arise from the cause that shook the 
treacle in the basin—distant earthquakes. 

There are no ghosts ; there never were. 
This blunt, truth-telling seismograph of 
the scientist is absolutely fatal to the 
ghost story. 


FORTUNES IN APRICOT STONES 

Over a quarter of a million pounds 
are made every year from apricot stones 
in California. Nearly 7000 tons of 
stones are obtained from the fruit, and 
from these the chemist extracts two oils, 
one known as bitter oil of almonds, the 
other a new substitute for olive oil. A ton 
of stones produces materials worth ^40. 


GAME OF THE MERRY 
PANGOLIN 

Pretending To Be a Tree 

QUEER LITTLE FELLOW AT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON 

By a Museum Correspondent 

Those who have never seen the animal 
in this picture will wonder what it is 
doing. It is easy to see that it is clinging 
to the tree-trunk by the hind limbs and 
the scaly tail, but in reality it is pre¬ 
tending to be a broken branch. 

Its attitude and the light-brown 
colour of its throat easily deceive its 
enemies; and at’ a little distance you 
yourself would be quite taken in. This 
is a case of what is called mimicry, and 


m 


■KigiSf The Pangolin that pretends 

S Bp Irijf to be a branch of a tree 

■fK 1 it we go to the Natural 

wl; History Museum we can 

see this animal and many 
BHK others imitating various 

objects in order to escape 
their enemies. Often, 
MHr , however, their enemies go 
IHji| in for mimicry, too. thus 

■H eX enabling them to steal a 

ME march upon their prey, so 

Hpp that this game of make- ? 

MB/ believe must be'a. very 

—---J old one. This animal is 

called a scaly ant-eater, or a pangolin. 
It is found in China, India, Africa, and 
South-east Asia. The pangolin in the 
picture is the West African pangolin. 
Its length is deer two feet, but the giant 
pangolin may be five feet long. 

They all feed on insects, chiefly white 
ants, and are thus very useful in helping 
to thin the numbers of these destructive 
little creatures. Pangolins have no teeth; 
they catch their prey by putting out a 
long, slender, and sticky tongue. When 
they walk the hind feet are flat on the 
ground, but their front claws are curved 
against the soles of the feet, and are thus 
kept sharp. They can not only walk, 
but burrow and climb as well. The 
burrow of the Indian pangolin may be 
12 feet long and lead to a large under¬ 
ground room six feet wide. 

The scales make the pangolins look 
like reptiles, but really they are mapi- 
mals. The scales are built up of hairs, 
cemented together, and lie on one 
another like the slates on the roof of a 
house. When these animals are alarmed 
they roll into a ball, and then the strong 
and scaly tail is. a great protection. 

Wonderful Tail 

This tail, by tlie way, is often long; 
the long-tailed pangolin of Africa has a 
tail nearly twice the length of its body, 
and the number of backbone joints in 
its tail is 46—the largest number known 
in any mammal’s tail. 

A gentleman in West Africa once kept 
two pet pangolins. They were very bold, 
and climbed about the room without 
taking any notice of him if he came in. 
They climbed up the rough wooden 
posts by the feet and tails/ and when 
playing at “ broken branches ” they 
used to sway themselves about for fun. 

When they had climbed up to the 
ceiling they used to climb down head 
first, and occasionally they would roll 
themselves up into a ball and drop down, 
the scales acting as a kind of spring 
which prevented them getting hurt. 
They slept rolled up in a corneg and the 
feet and scales would be pushed into all 
the hollows and crevices so that they 
could not be pulled out if they did not 
want to come. Their eyes were dark 
brown and prominent; they fed on little 
black ants. J. H. L. 


DISCOVERIES 
What Men are Finding Out 
EYES LIKE PEARLS 

By Our Scientific Expert 

It is a long step from finding pearls 
■in oysters to manufacturing artificial 
pearls from the eyes of fishes, but a 1 
patent lias been taken out in America 
for the manufacture of " pearls " from 
the crystalline lenses of the eyes of 
fishes and sea animals, which are said 
to be almost indistinguishable from 
genuine pearls. The lenses are solidified, 
i and chemical salts are produced which 
give them a natural pearl-like colour. 

THE. DENTIST’S LAMP 

Among the minor developments of 
electricity is a little electric lamp, not 
much bigger than a grain of rice, fitted 
into the tiny mirror which dentists 
use when attending to teeth. The 
brightness of the lamp can be controlled 
by a switch on the wall near the chair. 

STOKING BY MACHINERY 

A new system has been invented by 
which a ship burning a hundred tons 
of coal a day can be stoked by machinery 
with only a third of the men now em¬ 
ployed. The ash and clinker are 
removed from the furnaces- and the 
coal is lifted from the bunkers and put 
into the furnaces entirely by machinery. 

1 It will save men from one of the most 
fedrful forms of toil. 

THE JEWELLER B.C. 

Inscriptions recently discovered at 
Megara and Serabit,' some of them 
dating back to 3.500 b.c., tell of a mining 
.expedition to Sinai by the Egyptians. , 

Mr. T. E. Peet, lecturer in Egyptology 
at Manchester University, has come to 
the conclusion that the Egyptians went 
to Sinai to look for turquoise, and for a 
turquoise colouring matter which was 
used for manufacturing false turquoises. 

Titus' artificial jewellery is thousands 
of years old. 

A PLAGUE OF EGYPT 

One of the discoveries of the war lias 
been that antimony will cure billiarziosis, 
a terrible parasitic disease from which 
dwellers in Egypt have suffered since 
the time of the Pharaohs. The parasite, 
which lives in creeks round Cairo, bores 
its way into human flesh. 

MILK UNDER PRESSURE 

Milk is often subjected to Pasteur¬ 
isation, or heating for about twenty 
minutes at a temperature of 145 to 150 
degrees Fahrenheit, in order to preserve 
it, and sometimes chemical preservatives 
are added. The first process is. said to 
change the nourishing character of the 
milk, and the second method has many 
well-known objections. 

An American scientist. Professor B. H. 
,Hite, has now discovered that the germs 
in milk can be killed by subjecting the 
milk to enormous pressure. The milk 
is put into steel cylinders, and a pressure 
of about fifty tons to the square inch is 
applied, with the result that the microbes 
are literally squeezed to death. The 
nutritive and digestible properties of 
the milk are not affected. , 

A NEW ELEMENT 

A new element similar to radium has 
recently been discovered in working 
the residues from pitchblende, the 
mineral from which radium is often 
obtained. The presence of actinium was 
discovered in these residues, the ac¬ 
tinium being produced by the new 
element, the parent substance, called 
protactinium. Kadium loses half its 
strength in about 2000 years, as it 
gradually disintegrates ; the new element 
is thought in some cases to diminish 
to half strength only in 18,000 years. 
Experiments are being made to separate 
the new element from the others, 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR COAL 

According to a United States* Com¬ 
merce Report just published, a Spanish 
engineer has discovered a wonderful 
substitute for coal, made of a compound 
of straw. It is said to develop sufficient 
steam for a locomotive in thirty minutes, 
and the ashes it leaves have been found 
to make an excellent fertiliser. T, B, 


LOST MAN AND 
MAMMOTH 

SECRETS OF NATURE’S 
ICY PRISON-HOUSE 

Ancient Lord of Earth Appears 
After 1000 Centuries 

ASTOUNDING SIGHT IN A 
RIVER-BED 

Thirty years ago a man named. 
Antoine disappeared • from Drcux, in 
France.’ His body lias now been dis¬ 
covered in the town gasometer. 

The body was perfectly preserved, so 
were the clothes, so was a notebook in his 
pocket, with notes quite readable. We 
must therefore add coal-gas to the list 
of agents which safeguard fle^h and fabric 
against dissolution. 

Pasteur showed us that if wo can keep 
destructive microbes at bay flesli may 
escape' decay, and all modem surgery 
is based on that discovery. No bacteria 
can live in coal-gas. The highly anti¬ 
septic waters of Irish peat-bog in Ire¬ 
land have this property in a large 
measure. An inquest was once held in 
Ulster on the body of a man whose 
costume showed he must have lain 
dead in a peat-bog for three centuries. 

What An Explorer Saw 

Ice, however, is the greatest nature 
preservative against decay, and there is 
nothing more wonderful than the way in 
which we discover mammoths, entire, 
upright, perfect in every way, though 
dead for 100,000 years. Just over 
seventy years ago, in 1846, a Russian 
surveyor saw one of these giants come 
up from its grave. It was -in the region 
between the rivers Lena and Indigirka, 
where a summer of extraordinary heat 
caused a great thaw of the frozen earth, 
with a huge tearing up of trees, peat, and 
soil, and a changing of the course of a river. 

The ice, turned to warm water below, 
aided the warmed river above to detach 
masses of land on the river’s new bank, 
and suddenly, before the eyes of the 
explorer, “ a horrible black, giant-like 
mass was thrust out of the water, and 
we beheld a colossal elephant’s head, 
armed with mighty tusks, with its long 
trunk moving in an unearthly manner.” 

Fifty Men and Horses 

A chain and rope, attached firmly to a 
post in the ground, were thrown over 
the neck of this huge creature—a mam¬ 
moth, as it proved to be—and during 
the next 24 hours the body, thus 
anchored upright in its grave, was 
released by the underlying soil. Then 
50 men and horses dragged the giant 
farther inland, and revealed a mam¬ 
moth 13 feet high, 13 feet long, with 
tusks eight feet long, a stout trunk six 
feet long, colossal limbs, and a tail 
with hair at the tip. The animal 
was fat and well grown. Death had 
taken it in its prime, swallowed alive 
in a bog which afterwards froze and 
remained frozen for 100,000 years. 

The .body was tom open, and in the 
mammoth’s stomach was the last meal. 
The examination of the animal was still 
in progress, when suddenly the ground 
gave way bodily. The men leaped for 
life to their boat, but the mammoth 
was swallowed up by the waves. 

What the Mammoth Lived On 

But it had.not appeared in vain. The 
brief examination had solved the age- 
old problem as to how these giants 
lived so far to the north. Elephants feed 
among trees bearing fruit and foliage 
all the year round, but it was thought 
that mammoths must have disap¬ 
peared in a sudden wave of cold which 
killed them all at one fell, swoop. Now 
the fir-cones and young growths of pine 
in this creature’s'stomach revealed the 
secret. The mammoth must have de¬ 
veloped into an Arctic animal, and found 
an evergreen larder of pines and firs. 

But for man it would have survived 
unto this day, but man fought the mam¬ 
moth and overcame it. 
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MEN OF THE MAP—COLUMBUS & NAPOLEON ■ HANS ANDERSEN & TENNYSON 


T T was the misfortune of Cristoforo 
Colombo that • he was born an 
Italian. Also, it was his good fortune, 
for he had an Italian's fine imagination. 
He was a poet who wrote his poetry in 
deeds instead of words. 

For seven years he tried to persuade 
somebody to set him up with ships that 
he might find a way westward to India ; 
and then he .persuaded the king and 
queen of Spain. The Spaniards about 
the throne, who said he was mad, were 
greatly annoyed when lie discovered a 
forgotten America, and they were his 
enemies ever afterwards. 

Five centuries before Columbus redis¬ 
covered America it had been known to 
the fierce, roving Northmen ; but South 
Europe never heard of it, and when the 
Northmen became civilised and less 
roving, they forgot about it. So the 
credit due to Columbus is complete. 

For his reward the Spaniards gave 
him nothing but trouble, and even in 
death he had no rest, for he was buried 
twice in Spain, then twice in America, 
then twice in Spain again, the last time 
in a hero’s grave in Seville. But really 
he belonged first to Genoa, where he was 


born, and next to all the world he 
served ; but least of all to Spain. 
NJapoleox, on the deck of a British 
-*■ \ warship, overthrown, and leaving 
Devonshire for a lonely life in mid- 
Atlantic because he could not be trusted 
if he were free, had points of likeness to 
the Kaiser today ; but Napoleon was 
not a tinselled actor, shouting frothy 
speeches, but a great, though unscrupu¬ 
lous, man of genius. 

He turned his genius to evil courses, 
until his ambition for power became a 
danger to mankind, and at last he was 
overthrown at Waterloo and exiled to 
St. Helena. There he died, and his body 
was afterwards removed to Paris, where 
it lies in a gorgeous tomb. He was one 
of the great bad men of -the world. 

IT A ns Andersen was the fairies’ pen- 
man. That he was born to be, for 
he was a poor lad with but little educa¬ 
tion, yet he could not keep from writing, 
and soon he wrote so well that lie won 
the attention of all the world, and the 
King of Denmark gave him a pension. 

Mrs. Browning, the poet, who lived in 
Italy, once wrote a poem in which the 


South of Europe speaks to the 'North 
and the North to the South, each asking 
the other to send to it its own best gifts ; 
and one appeal from the South was that 
the North world send it 11 a man of men.” 
And so from the North came Andersen, 
“ Oh, but must you take him again ? ” 

Saitli the South to the North. 

That was Mrs. Browning's way of saying 
what a delightful man the children’s 
fairy writer was. 

ord Tennyson was one of the poets 
who lived a completely satisfactory 
life as a poet. 

Poets divide about equally into those 
who have lived as poets should and 
those who have lived as they should not. 
The great poets who need not be 
apologised for are Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare—as far as we know—- 
Milton, Cowper, \Vordsw r orth, Scott, 
Keats, Tennyson, and Browning. Those 
who have to be apologised for are 
Dryden, Pope, Coleridge, Burns/Byron, 
Shelley, and Swinburne. 

Tennyson lived the life of a poet, 
thinking high thoughts nobly, from 
early youth to extreme age, and he 
wrote very few lines that he could wish 


to have blotted out. In that respect he 
stands with Milton and Wordsworth, 
and with these two and Shakespeare he 
makes up a quartette of English poets 
of unquestioned greatness. 

PLACES ON THE MAP 

Astrakhan. The Russian Bolsheviks have 
lost Astrakhan and the lower part of the 
River Volga. 

Great Wall of China. This ancient forti¬ 
fication, i Coo miles long, was built 2125 
years ago. 

Perm. This Russian manufacturing town 
has been taken by the Bolsheviks. 

Shantung Peninsula, in China, was 
awarded by the Peace Treaty to Japan, 
but China has not agreed, and has on this 
account refused to sign the Treaty. 

Victoria Nyanza. The great. Central African 
lake, one of the sources of the Nile, found 
by Speke, is about as large as Scotland. 

Zambesi. The fishing -season on the 
Zambesi and other S. African rivers is now 
at its height. 

Palos. From this port Columbus set 
sail for America, and to it he returned. 

Tsaritsin. South Russian railway centre 
captured from the Bolsheviks. 

Kharkof. North - westward line of 
Denikin’s advance against the Bolsheviks. 



Aug. This Week in Hislory 

3. Columbus sniled Irom Palos for America, 1492 
Late V ictona Nyanza discovered by Speke, 1858 

4. Hans Andersen died at Copenhagen, 1875 
English captured Calais, 1347 

5. Poland cut up by Austria, Russia, & Prussia, 1772 

6. Lord Tennyson born at Somersby, Lines, 1809 

7. Ottawa chosen capita! of Canada, 1858 

8. Napoleon left Torbay for St. He’ena, 1815 

9. Britain ceded Heligoland to Germany, 1890 
Dryden born at Aldwinklc, Northants, 1G3I 


1 / NCW 
ZEALANS! 


The hottest parts of the world at present, the south-west of the 
United States, the Sahara, Soudan. Arabia, Mesopotamia, Persia, and Where They are Harvesting 

Turkestan, are shaded on the map. Rain is falling in W. India, China, The wheat harvest is in full activity in Canada and Russia, and is 
and Capetown. The Nile flood is reaching its full depth. The hot south beginning in -Holland, South England, Belgium and Poland. The 
wind, called the Solano, is beginning to blow from the African desert sugar estates of Queensland, Mauritius, and Brazil ore busy. The 
across to Spain. The overhead sun is returning towards the Equator, picking of cotton is beginning in the United States, India, and Egypt. 


MYRIADS OF GREENFLIES 
Population of a Farm 

The greenfly is one of the greatest 
pests of mankind, and all over the world 
it is being fought, but without much 
success. 

An experiment was carried out last 
year on a farm in the United States 
to see how many there were in a given 
area. No less than 210 pounds weight 
of the insects were collected from a 
twelve-acre field of vetch, in which 
there must have been altogether 350 
pounds of flics. 

A count of a small quantity showed 
that there must be about a quarter of a 
million to the pound. There would, 
therefore, be nearly 90.000,000 green¬ 
flies on the twelve acres, or 7,500,000 to 
an acre. How many greenflies are there 
in the world ? 


STOPPING FIRES IN MINES 
Coal-Dust Danger 

Coal-dust floating in the air in clouds 
is just as likely to cause explosions in 
coal-mines as fire damp, and there are 
three ways of overcoming the danger. 

The commonest method is to use 
water to lay the dust. Then there is the 
plan of rendering the dust non-inflam¬ 
mable by mixing with it ordinary rock- 
dust. This is done by applying a coating 
of the rock-dust to various parts of the 
mine, and the plan is very effective. 

Another way is to set up a trough 
filled witlT rock-dust in various parts of 
the mine. When an explosion occurs the 
dust is automatically thrown from the 
troughs to the floor of the mine, and the 
cloud of incombustible dust filling the 
air at this point stops the passage of the 
burning coal-dust. 


ROCK-A-BYE JOHNSON 
On the Tree-Top 

A wonderful feat has been performed 
at a new lumber mill at Clear Lake, 
Washington. 

A famous lumberman. Dogger John¬ 
son, climbed up a giant fir, 170 feet 
high, taking an axe with him, and 
chopped off the top Of the tree. When 
the top was nearly severed he swayed 
the tree backwards and forwards until 
the crown fell off. Then he climbed 
on to the flat top although it was 
only iS inches in diameter, and 
waved his liat to the crowd below, 
to whom he appeared little bigger 
than a speck. 

While waving on the summit of the 
tree,' he was photographed from the 
ground, and the picture is given on 
our back page. 


MONEY FOR A KING 
Amir and His War Bills 

There was a time in English history 
when kings who were short of money 
appealed to their subjects to help them 
out with gifts. The gifts were called 
benevolences. 

But the system did not work. People 
soon grew tired of dropping gifts into 
the bottomless pocket of a pitiless king. 

Now the new Amir of Afghanistan is 
starting the plan afresh. He is stopping 
all taxation, and asking his people to 
give him the money for making war. 

It is an excellent plan from the point 
of view of peace, for those who want 
war can pay for it, and those who want 
peace need not pay The Amir, who has 
been hurried by' bad advisers into a war 
with Great Britain, will no doubt ir 
this way damn out his little wars. 
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Her Son Jim 

The war is oyer and gone, Vic¬ 
tory Day lias come and gone, and 
everywhere there is hope in the 
hearts of our people. 

We shall remember for ever, 
as we grow up, the great joy of 
these days and the sight of Lon¬ 
don with the waving flags. How 
glorious was our Nelson’s column 
with its streamers blowing in the 
wind ! 

And in the heart of this great 
scene, standing out amid it all 
for years in the memory of some 
of us, will be the picture of a 
mother. God knows how greatly 
they have suffered, these mothers 
of our boys, and there sat one 
of them. She was sitting- in 
the very heart of Whitehall, in 
that part of the seven-mile route 
where feeling became deepest, 
till the heart overflowed. 

Here was raised a dignified 
white column in memory of “ Our 
Glorious Dead,” and one could not 
but feel that about this spot 
would gather a viewless throng, 
drawn by the love that centred 
on the place. If anywhere those 
absent souls could be made to 
know that their sacrifice had been 
the price not of Defeat but Vic¬ 
tory, this was the spot, where a. 
nation offered to them its grati¬ 
tude and immortal memory. 

Here, in the very heart of 
England, her own heart was 
bared—here in Whitehall, where 
all that Britain has become so 
wondrously throughout the world 
is intimately centred ; and here, 
waiting long on the kerbstone 
with a little basket of food, sat 
a woman who was a type of the 
mothers of this homely nation 
that had found its glory in its 
duty, “'You mean to see the pro¬ 
cession, mother,” said one to her. 

“ No,” was the reply; " / don’t 
care much for the procession; 
but I do mean to see Foclt and 
Haig salute my son Jiyn.” 

And presently she saw pass the 
great Marshal of redeemed 
France, a knightly figure, baton 
in hand, with Sir Douglas Haig, 
sad with a thousand memories 
amid his matchless triumphs. She 
saw them pause, she saw them— 
one with baton raised, one with 
uplifted hand—pause in their 
ride and salute her Jim ; Jim who 
left his mother to save his mother¬ 
land ; Jim the courageous, Jim 
the immortal: she saw Foch and 
Haig and Pershing and Beatty 
standing there, saluting Jim. 

Yes; her son Jim, and all the 
sons who were not there, those 
who sleep in France beneath the 
sun that never yet in all its 
rolling ages had looked down on 
such matchless men. We will not 
forget them ; we will march 
from War to Peace thrilled with 
the thought of how they died and 
what they died for, the greatest 
heroes since the world began. 



The Editor’s Table 

©>’ © Fleetvvay House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient fduer 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world EMM house! 
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The Land of Hope 

he best scenes are often the unex¬ 
pected, and one of the finest effects 
produced in the Peace Celebrations was 
not according to plan. In the Central 
Hall at Westminster 2400 children were 
gathered, and as they were leaving the 
organist played the resounding chords 
of “ Land of Hope and Glory.” 

It was not supposed the children would 
sing it; but sing it they did. They 
leapt at the stirring sound, and “ We 
couldn’t hold them down,” said one of 
the stewards. They burst eagerly’ into 
irrepressible song, their love of their 
country welling up into music, natural 
as that of birds welcoming the spring 
and sweeter because of the thought that 
mingled with its joy’. 

A land of glory’ it is, this land of ours ; 
a land of hope, too, with all these growing 
boys and girls who love it so. 

©> 
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France is Herself Again—President Poincare 

© 

The Amazing Chancellor 
\T7HO will ever quite understand the 
* * German mind that made the war ? 

All the world knows how the British 
Ambassador in Berlin called on the 
German Chancellor to try to stop the 
war, and how the Chancellor declared that 
for the British Government to declare 
war for a scrap of paper was terrible. 

The Chancellor has now written a 
book in which he explains away this 
incident, and he thinks it a pity that 
Sir Edward Goschen should have 
described this “ private conversation.” 
But what is strange in this Chancellor’s 
book is this—that he complains that at 
least Sir Edw’ard Goschen, if he must 
describe this conversation, ought to 
have added that on taking leave of the 
Chancellor he burst into tears and 
asked to be allowed to remain a little 
longer till he recovered his composure. 

That, evidently’, to a German mind 
is something the British Ambassador 
should have been ashamed of. It shows 
what a gulf there is between Germany 
and the civilised vcrld. It is to the 
everlasting glory of this country’ that 
its • strong men broke down when they’ 
saw the frightful suffering Germany was 
deliberately bringing on the world. 

© 

The rain comes when the wind calls ; 

The river knows the way to the sea; 
Without a pilot it runs and falls, 

. Blessing all lands with its charity. 

Emerson 


Motorways and Railways 
T r is said that there, are, roughly, a 
- 1 million motor vehicles on our roads 
today, and a great expert predicts that 
in a few years more there may be three 
millions more. It looks as if instead of 
motors feeding railways the time will 
come when railways will act as feeders 
to motors. Lord Montagu thinks it 
possible that railways may’ even be 
converted to high-speed motorways. 
Great things we shall live to see. 

The Ill-Mannered Taximan 
'The most ill-mannered men in London 
are the taximen. Most of them 
have stayed a.t home and made small 
fortunes while other men have been giv¬ 
ing up their lives ; and they spoil the 
joy of life for thousands of people every 
■day by .displaying in our London streets 
manners that would be more at home in 
Prussia. We wish they would follow the 
advice of the London magistrate who 
said to one of them the other day : 

“ Always be civil to those who wish 
to hire you. Of course, I know you will 
never stop if signalled to in the streets, 
but do not pass by rudely. Do it gently, 
with a smile and wave of the hand.” 

It seems too much to hope for, but if 
all cabmen with good manners would 
wear a badge to say that they’ will 
neither rob nor abuse the public it would 
make things much pleasanter all round. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

T i' the Government will not take action 
-I says somebody’, the wheels of in¬ 
dustry’ will have to be stopped. He 
seems to be afraid of a revolution. 

® © ® 

Not yet demobilised : Private enter¬ 
prise. 

a ® ® 

Little Willie declares that the Allies 
can have nothing but liis dead body’. 
He has heard that the good die young, 
and flatters himself. 

® ® © 

“ The world is not at peace,” declares 
Air. Harry Gosling. It 
wasn’t ou Peace Day’, 
anyhow. 

© © 

A sign of Peace : Coal 
economists are teiling 
everybody’ to cease 
firing., 

© © 

A morning paper says 
the Kaiser is still exer¬ 
cising many m;nds. 
This will surprise those 
■who thought he had 
none. 

© ® 

Tlic German fleet 
PETER puck ended, after all, in the 
WANTSTOKNOW firing line. Jtwas scut- 

II «weets were '^ CC L 
really two ounces ® . ® 

a penny before the the Tottenham man 
war who dug up a watch on 

bis allotment wonders 
how often, without knowing it, he has 
been working over-time. 

® ® ® 

Expensive habits : Law suits. 

© 

A Child's Praver Before Sleeping 

O! Thou, whose captain I account myself, I 
To thee I do commend my watchful soul, 

Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes: 
Sleeping and waking, O! defend me still. ■ 
Shakespeare' 



SOCIETY WEDDING 

Event of the Season in the Countryside 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit officiated at the 
wedding of Lad’s Love and Sweet Cicely’. 
The Canterbury Bells played Alleluia. 

® ® ® 

The bride’s dress was of Satin Flower, 
and the presents included a Golden 
Rod, Pearl Grass, and Silver Weed. 

© ® © 

Marguerite carried a Parasol Fungus 
to protect her from the Sunshine Flower. 



The Happy Couple 

King Fern wore a Golden Crown and 
sat on a Queen's Cushion. 

® ® ® 

. The Queen of the Meadow, wearing a 
Lady’s Mantle trimmed with Silver Fir, 
was present with Good King Henry, 
wearing a Golden Crown. 

® ® ® 

The children had a good time at the 
garden party. There were Jujube Trees, 
Codlings and Cream, and Candytuft. 

© 

The Iron Cross Sale 

T x is an ill wind that blows nobody 
any’ good, and there is an enormous 
sale of iron crosses on the banks of the 
Rhine. Nobody wants the tons of 

crosses the Kaiser gave his troops, and 
the Germans are doing a brisk business 
in selling them as souvenirs to the men 
of our Army of Occupation. Peter Puck 
wonders why they did not sell their 
ships as souvenirs to American million¬ 
aires instead of sinking them. 

© 

The Long and Short 

'T'HE public is never satisfied. It is 
now complaining that tradesmen 
are giving short,weight, y’et during the 
war it objected justas much to long waits. 
© • 

The Rudest Man 

Qomebody has been trying to find a 
^ story of the rudest man, and he 
is said to be a judge who was passing in 
procession through Westminster Hall 
when a button on his gown caught in a 
fine piece of lace a lady was wearing. 
He stopped, took out his knife, and 
prepared, as everyone thought, to cut 
off the button and set tlie lady free ; 
but instead he cut a hole in the lace, 
and passed on. A man could hardly be 
ruder than that. 

© 

The Politest Man 

A fter the rudest man, the politest. 
■FT Perhaps he was that opponent 
of Thackeray in an election. The novelist 
and a peer were standing for Parliament, 

£ ,nd the peer knew well how great a man 
was opposing him. They met’ in the 
street one day, and Thackeray, saying 
good-bye, shook hands, with the words 
“May the best man win.” "I hope 
not,” said the peer. 
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FOUR BLIND MEN IN A BOAT 


Here is the story of one of those brave 
deeds which thrill all hearts. The 
heroine is Miss Zoe Stein, one of the 
voluntary nurses who helps the blinded 
soldiers and sailors at the nobly planned 
Hostel of St. Dunstan in Regent's Park. 

Blind rowers steered by Miss Stein 
were being coached for a race on the 
Thames at Putney, when, in rough 
water, the boat filled and overturned. 
Three of the row r ers could swim and 
one could not. But the blind soldiers did 


not know' where to swim, and only Miss 
Stein was near enough to help them. 

She rescued the one who could not 
swim, and with him clung to the- over¬ 
turned boat, while she called to the other 
swimmers to tell them where the boat 
was, and, guided by her voice, they all 
found it, and held on to it till a launch 
reached them and took them aboard. 

It is deeds like this that show how the 
girls of today are holding their own in 
the company of our brave men. 


HOW PETER PUCK WILL SAVE THE COAL 



Peter Puck will not be able to afford the extra six shillings a ton on coal, and has thought out 
various ways of keeping himself warm this winter 


FRANCIS DRAKE’S CUP COMES TO LIGHT 


August 2, Wig 

FAMOUS MAN OF 
THE HILLTOPS 

Picking Up a Hundred 
Thousand Stones 

NATION’S HONOUR FOR A 
VILLAGE GROCER 

It is good to see that the Government 
has recognised the splendid scientific 
work of Mr. Benjamin Harrison, of 
Ightham, in Kent. 

Mr. Harrison has been " picking up 
stones”.on his Kent hilltop for hfty 
years and more, and his work lias thrown 
a Hood of light on the ancient history of 
man. It has all been explained in My 
Magazine (for August 1918), and there 
is no more enthralling story anywhere 
than the story of Mr. Harrison’s 
devotion fo knowledge. 

He is one of the diggers-up of truth, 
a man who reads our history in the rocks; 
and it may be said of him that because 
the W'orld would not listen to liis gospel, 
he made the very stones themselves cry 
out. The thousands of stones that he 
has found bearing! marks of human 
shaping are witnesses to the life of 
man a million years ago. 

Love of Knowledge 

Mr. Harrison must have picked up 
hundreds of thousands of stones in his 
search for stones that bear the mark of 
human hands upon them, and out of 
these he has kept at least ten thousand 
of them—ten thousand witnesses to 
the amazing life of man. He must have 
spent at least fifty thousand hours of liis 
life on the old plateau round Ightham ; 
he must have walked about it for a 
hundred thousand miles ; he must have 
carried Ions and tons of stones upon liis 
back ; and he has done it all for the love 
of knowledge, and not for the love of 
money, for lie is -only a village grocer, 
and he lias lost money and not made it 
by liis work. 

He would work all day for nothing, 
and work for his bread at night; lie 
would spend liis day on the hills, and his 
evening at the counter ; he would take 
no holidays; lie would climb 500 feet every 
day before he reached his working-place, 
and many a time lie has pounced upon 
a stone that gave him more delight than 
if it had been a little bag of sovereigns. 

True Gospel of Happiness 

He loves this little world’that lie has 
made liis own. “ I call it mine,” lie 
says, “ because I own it in that sense in 
which ten thousand can use the same 
■tiling and no man interfere with another. 
To whom does the Apollo Belvedere 
belong but to all who have eyes to see 
its beauty ? So my little world belongs 
to all, and therefore to me. Yes ; I am 
very rich, as every man may be. In 
ihese twenty miles of chalk plateau I 
find the material so rich that I have had 
time to work out only one small frag¬ 
ment of it. and liow can I be richer if I 
have a thousand times more wealth 
than I can use ? ” It is the true gospel 
of happiness, and if it has not brought 
Mr. Harrison riches, it has brought him 
pleasure and fame. 

Now Mr. Harrison is growing old, and 
the Government lias recognised him by 
giving him a very small pension. Writing 
his thankfulness for this to the Editor 
of the Children’s Newspaper, Mr. Harri¬ 
son adds this pleasant P.S. to his letter : 
I was once an able Ai, 

And brisk as a big buzzing bee. 

But now that I’m past eighty-one, 

I am put in the grade of C3. 

But, C3 though his body be, our old 
friend has still an Ax mind, and we wish 
him well. 


ON A GREAT AIRSHIP 

It may be news to many people to 
learn that there was ample room for 
exercise on R 34. Joining the cars 
beneath the balloon was a gangway 
about a yard wide and 650 ft. long. 
This was curtained in, and the men 
could look out through holes. 


As we are celebrating the triumphs 
of the first men to fly across the At¬ 
lantic, there reappears. in the world a 
magnificent reminder of the first cap¬ 
tain who sailed round the world, our 
immortal Drake. It is a loving-cup, 
stamped with the map of the world as 
it was known at that time, and it was 
a gift to Drake from Queen Elizabeth. 

It matters not at what point we 
touch the life of Drake, romance thrills 
it everywhere, and romance enriches 
this old cup three centuries after 
his death. 

He goes out to chastise the enemies 
of England, and gathers, riches that 
make him a prince in wealth as lie was 
in daring and ardour. He braves the 
terrors of Panama to climb a tree and 
look for the first time on the Pacific, 
and there and then lie “ besought 
Almighty God of His goodness to give 
him life and leave to sail that sea in an 
English ship.” 

His prayei - was granted, for he not 
only sailed in that sea, lie sailed around 
the world. 

For the first time lie saw a cocoanut 
on that voyage. He brought it home, 
and in the belief which marked all the 
great men of liis age, he presented it to 


the queen as a dragon’s egg ! Elizabeth 
had it mounted in gold, and returned it 
to him with a figure of the Golden Hind 
on the top, and the-motto “ Thus great 
tilings arise from small.” She also gave 
him tliis loving-cup exquisitely wrought 
and engraved, divided into upper and 
lower halves as the earth is by the 
Equator. 

Now, when the great captain yielded 
up his spirit at Nombre do Dios, after 
they had taken his body a league from 
shore, where “ amid a lament of trum¬ 
pets and the thunder of guns the sea 
received its own again,” his will was 
found and read. He left all liis property 
to liis widow save this cup, and that was 
to be sold to pay liis debts. 

It was disposed of to a man named 
Thomas, a stout Devonian, and it has 
remained in the Thomas family ever 
since. But for a century it has been 
lost. During the early years of the 
nineteenth century an eccentric old 
widow, in order to spite her husband’s 
heirs, took the cup and other plate and 
bricked it up in a cellar. They were 
never found again until this year, and 
they have, now been brought to light in 
the old cellar of the man who bought 
the cup from the widow ol Drake. 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Over 330 million War Savings Certifi¬ 
cates have now been sold. 


On its first journey R 34 took up 31 
men, three dogs, and a cat. 

The Rolls-Royce engines now in use 
have over a million horse-power. 

Bush and forest fires arc’ causing 
grave concern in Canada, where rain is 
urgently needed. 

Finland has prohibited the Drink 
Traffic. She is the first country in 
Europe to do so, 

The hydrophone, an instrument for 
picking up sounds in water, is now used 
for a range of '230 miles at sea. 

Napoleon’s sword lias been stolen 
from an academy in Germany, to which 
Marshal Bliicher presented it. 

Half a million head of cattle arc 
starving round Montreal owing to the 
destruction of food through drought. 

A lady who left £7000 to the Gordon 
Boys’ • Home left her daughter in 
poverty, and the Home is now. giving 
back to the daughter £zooo. 

All the world has wondered at the 
vigour of M. Clemeuceau, the great 
Prime Minister of France, who is now 
78. One reason for his remarkable fitness 
is that he never touches alcohol. 

A Blind’s Mail’s Watch 

Every Belgian soldier blinded in the 
war lias received from the Queen of Bel¬ 
gium a watch that strikes the hours. 
There are sixty of them. 

Explosive Force 

A tremendous explosion in Cardiff 
Dock blew several men higher than the 
masts of ships, and one man was blown 
from tlie deck of a ship, over a shed, on 
to an iron roof. 

A Soldier’s Toy 

Somebody in France has invented a 
jolly musical instrument for disabled 
soldiers. It is called La Varincttc, and 
is only three inches long. It can be 
played without hands, and it is said that 
its imitations of the fiddle, the mando¬ 
line, and the clarionet are remarkable. 
It can also make “ animal noises.” 

Treasures in a Garret 

A newspaper reader has just recalled 
that fifty years ago his father found a 
heap of very precious documents lying 
as rubbish in a garret at the Admiralty. 
They were all in the beautiful hand¬ 
writing of Samuel Pepys, who wrote the 
famous diary, and was a clerk at the 
Admiralty, and they were rescued, and 
are now to be moved to the Public 
Record Office. 


FLYING TO THE HOTEL 

A small American airship, 1G0 feet 
long, lias llown with five passengers 
from Akron, in Ohio, to Cleveland, and 
landed on a platform on a hotel roof. 

A strong wind was blowing and rain 
was falling when the airship arrived, but 
the pilot slowly steered over the roof, 
and kept the engine working against 
the wind. Ropes were then let down 
and caught by a landing gang, who pulled 
the airship down to the platform, which 
measured 50 feet by 30 feet, permitting 
the passengers to descend easily and 
safely fo the hotel. 


MINES IN DANGER. 

The Yorkshire mines have- been 
put in great danger by a strike 
of the pump-men. The mines were 
threatened with destruction owing to 
the rapid inrush of water. In one mine 
20,000 gallons of water were rushing in 
every minute, and in another mine it is 
estimated that 30,000,000 tons of coal 
have been permanently lost. 

As this paper went to press tile 
Government was sending down men from 
the Navy to pump the mines in the hope 
of saving them from tliis calamity, 
which arises out of labour differences. 
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League of Nations and Its Family 
WORLD’S COUNTRIES IN THE GREAT PEACE 

2. People of the Young Italian 
Nation and Their Great Qualities 

WHY A COURTEOUS AND INDUSTRIOUS RACE IS MOSTLY POOR 


Here our International Correspondent will 
picture for us the countries in the League 
of Nations at the dawn of Peace, and give us 
glimpses of their place in history, their politics 
and problems, and the life of their Peoples. 

He will prepare us for that better under- 
standingof the Peoples of the World upon which 
the League of Nations must be built. This 
continues his story of Italy, begun last week. 

The character of the Italian People 
has been moulded by their history, but 
fifty years, which is the life of the 
Italian nation, is too short a space in 
which to change character. The 
Italians, therefore, are a simpler race 
than either the French or ourselves. 
We are grown-up nations ; the Italian 
nation is still in its youth. 

But, whatever they may lack in 
experience and worldly wisdom, they 
make up for by their graceful manners. 
With' smiling courtesy they treat all 
visitors to their beautiful land. They 
even cheat politely, and rob with the 
agreeable ease of skilful conjurors. 
Whether one travels iii Sicily aiid the 
south of the Peninsula, or in Central 
Tuscany, or in the Roman marches, or 
in the northern provinces which lie 
against the Alps, or on either of the 
coasts washed by the Adriatic and 
.Mediterranean Seas, one finds the 
Italians gay and friendly, hard 
workers, abstemious in eating and 
drinking;' enjoying simple pleasures, 
and delighting in the drama of life. 

Cabby in Italy 

If. a cabman in Italy is dissatisfied 
with the fare you have paid him—and 
he will certainly be dissatisfied if he 
thinks he can get more out of you— 
he does not content himself with 
looking contemptuously at the money, 
or with a grumble or a sarcastic gibe ; 
lie clambers down from his box, dashes 
his hat to the ground, and calls upon 
Heaven to witness that you are 
dooming his entire family to perish by 
starvation. If two Italians disagree 
over some insignificant matter, they 
appear to visitors from countries of 
greater self-restraint to be about to 
fight to the death. In the expression 
of their emotions they are what we 
call “ theatrical.” They exaggerate, 
and enjoy exaggeration. The best way 
to get on with them is to treat it as 
a spectacle and enjoy it with them. 

Simplicity of the Peasant 

Their simplicity of mind is shown by 
their religious customs. They deco¬ 
rate the altars of their churches with 
wax dolls and paper or tinsel flowers. 
They burn tapers to gain the help of 
the saints ; when they lose anything 
they appeal to Saint Anthony of 
Padua to help them to find it. People 
who have been cured 'of illness or 
injury after praying for assistance, 
hang up in the churches tiny models 
in silver of the organs affected—hearts, 
legs, or arms.^ Those who have been 
. saved from shipwreck hang up little 
ships. To the Italians God and Jesus 
Christ and the Blessed Virgin and the 
Saints are always near and real. Even 
robbers will pray for help before set¬ 
ting out to break into a house. 

With the same childlike but busi¬ 
nesslike interest the Italian peasant 
looks upon politics. He considers that 
the representative he sends to Parlia¬ 


ment is bound to do him favours in 
return for his vote. Thus at the 
Chamber of Deputies in Rome you 
may see one member being asked to 
secure a place in a Government office 
for a constituent’s son, another being 
urged to work for the release of an 
imprisoned offender, another pestered 
to help a farmer to get some small 
village contract supplying forage for 
horses or carting manure. 

Politics 

Unfortunately the opinion is held 
by many Members of Parliament also 
that in political life the chief thing is 
not the improving of government, but 
personal gain, and sucli politicians do 
their best for themselves, but not for 
their country. There is a great deal 
of bribery at elections. Sometimes 
the party in power uses its authority? 
to keep out the other side by paying 
newspapers to support them, by 
threatening to dismiss men in the 
Service of the government, by putting 
policemen at the doors of voting-places 
to keep out Opposition voters. 

One consequence of bad government 
is that the Italian People are mostly 
poor; we should call them very poor, 
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but in a country where the sun shines 
a great deal and the climate is mild, 
it is possible to live in comfort with 
very little money. The country people 
seldom eat meat. In some parts they 
live chiefly on macaroni, which is made 
of wheat flour; in others, their prin¬ 
cipal food is maize flour, made into a 
kind of pudding called polenta. 

Industrious People 

Fruit growls in abundance. The 
poorest can have figs and grapes in the 
autumn, and oranges in the winter ; 
and green vegetables and salads are 
found on the humblest tables. Light 
red wine is the drink of all classes. 

Although their diet is so light they 
work long hours, and those who own 
their little farms are very industrious. 
They provide for themselves almost 
everything they need. 

The Italians are good workers in 
the towns also. They are a People 
with excellent qualities as well as great 
charm. Their chief fault is that they 
do not insist on being better governed. 
Their troubles are due to their .poli¬ 
ticians ; their advantages, with the 
exception of the climate, are due to 
themselves H. F. 


AUTOMATIC FARMER 

Wonder of a Ten-Acre 
Field 

MACHINE WHICH RUNS ALONE 
BY NIGHT AND DAY 

There are now several larms in New 
Jersey on which machines do the work 
without human help. 

The land is divided into circles of ten 
acres each, the vacant space between 
the circles being used for fruit trees, 
sheds, hay, chicken runs, and so on. 

In the centre of each circle rises a steel 
post, on the top of which is a drum. 
From the drum runs a wire of tensile 
steel, stretching to the edge of the 
circle, and guiding a small 4-h.p. tractor, 
which becomes absolutely automatic in 
operation. 

From the edge of the ten-acre circle 
it runs without human guidance to the 
centre of the field, stopping when all the 
wire is wound on to the drum. Plough¬ 
ing, cultivating, harrowing, and hoeing 
are carried out with more precision than 
with horse-drawn implements, for the 
working tools are spaced exactly between 
the circling rows, so that small plants, 
such as strawberries and peas, can be 
automatically cultivated as easily as 
corn. 

The new tractor, which is called a 
“ synmotor,” needs only to be set by 
the farmer, and it will w T ork for him 
both day and night, threading its way 
with wonderful precision among the 
plants, and seldom bruising a blade or 
chopping a root. This precision depends 
entirely on the quality of the guiding 
wire, which is tempered so that it will 
not stretch, and is preserved from rust 
by being electro-coated. The result is 
that each operation is guided through¬ 
out the circular field by the same length 
of wire, after the farmer has made some 
little adjustment for the expansion and 
contraction of the metal in summer and 
winter. 

The synmotor can be detached from 
the central drum and used like, an 
ordinary farm engine for cutting roots, 
churning butter, and other odd work; 
and if the New Jersey experiments 
proceed successfully through the year, 
round ten-acre fields will spread through 
the United States, enabling more work 
to be done with fewer farm hands. 


“THE BELLS OF ST. CLEMEN’S” 

The Rector of St. Clement Danes has 
been very pleased to have this little 
letter from a reader of the- Children’s 
Newspaper : 

I am too little to play " Oranges 
and Lemons,” but father says if I buy 
a nut and bolt to help you to repair 
“the bells of St. Clemen’s” they will 
be merrily ringing when I am old 
enough to run round the room, and 
play with my cousins—and so I am 
sending you half-a-crown to help to 
ring the bells again. 

Several other children have sent the 
Rector enough to buy a nut or a bolt, 
and Mr. Bickford sends his thanks to 
John Burnham, Elsie Cuellin, Madge 
and Sonny Ellis, some schoolgirls at 
Newport; Class 9 at Holbeach Road 
Boys’ School, Catford ; Class 1 at 
Orchard Street Girls’ School, London ; 
the girls of Algernon Road School, 
Hendon ; and the children of the village 
school at Weston Underwood, OIney, all 
.of whom have helped to set the bells of 
St. Clemen’s ringing merrily once more. 


WATCHING THE WORLD GO BY 

In 1904 . the number of passengers 
using public vehicles , on London high¬ 
ways was 700 millions. In 1914 this 
figure had increased to 1401 millions, 
and in 1919 it is expected to be 
2,100,000,000. This is about a quarter 
more than the population of the world, 
which is supposed to be about 1650 
millions, so that if we could watch all 
the passenger vehicles in London in all 
their journeys for nine months of the 
year we should have seen what the 
population of the world really means. 


August 2, 10W 

WONDER HALL 
AT WESTMINSTER 

Where to See What 
Your Country Can Do 

THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE 
FOR CHILDREN 

There are still a few more days 
for those who have not been to the 
Central Hall at Westminster to see the 
marvellous assemblage of wonders 
gathered there. There lias been no more 
remarkable exhibition of British power 
and British brains and British enterprise 
since we were born. 

Wonder upon wonder comes before 
us here—wonders of flight and wireless, 
wonders electric and chemical, and 
hundreds of ingenious and surprising 
things attract the eye. ft is a great 
opportunity for schools to take their 
classes to see the marvellous powers with 
which the heart of the British Common¬ 
wealth sets out on the journey through 
the Great Peace. We see here not only 
the powers that won the war, but such 
powers as will build up for this country 
a future mightier yet, until the curse ol 
war is swept from off the earth. To¬ 
morrow and Monday and Tuesday 
should be great children’s days in this 
great Hall of Wonders. 

For those who cannot go we note one 
or two more interesting things to be seen 
in this great exhibition, which has beer 
organised by the British Science Guile, 
under the inspiration and energy of Sir 
Richard Gregory, and with the help of 
hundreds of great business firms. 

The Jolly Scooter 

Boys will be specially interested in the 
ABC Skoota - Mota, which has been 
derived from the • ordinary playing 
scooter and a British aircraft engine. 

The ABC motor makers of Walton- 
on-Thames determined during the war 
to. surpass everybody in air-engine 
design, and they succeeded in making 
an aircraft engine weighing little more 
than a pound and a half for every unit of 
horse-power it developed. In giving 
power for weight the ABC became 
without a rival; and it has so remained. 

Now one of these tiny engines has 
been fitted to a scooter, with a drive 
direct on to the back wheel, by means of 
a rolling chain running in an oil-batli. 
We understand that this admirable 
little scooter has a speed-range from 
three to twenty miles an hour, and a 
remarkable power for climbing. It 
costs about /40. 

Birmingham and its Wonderful Lens 

One secret of the triumph of our 
British airmen is concealed in a small 
lump of greenish-yellow glass, shown 
by Messrs Chance, of Birmingham. In 
1917 this firm received an urgent request 
to help the camera section of the Royal 
Flying Corps. The glass-makers turned 
to a firm of optical instrument makers, 
Messrs. Hilger, with whose help they 
were able to produce a greenish-yellow 
barium glass with remarkable qualities. 

Thanks to this new glass, British 
machines carrying cameras were able 
to work five miles high, beyond the 
reach of guns. Even barbed wire 
was clearly photographed from a dis¬ 
tance of 25,000 feet, and all the Zeebrugge 
defence works, which British machines 
were not able to approach at ordinary 
heights, were clearly seen. 

No camouflage could hide it from 
these new British lenses in the stereo¬ 
scopic camera. 

Measuring 100,000th of an Inch 

An extraordinary means of “ seeing 
the invisible ’’ is found in a series of 
screw-thread measures, one of which 
shows if a measurement is faulty by a 
hundred-thousandth part of an inch. 

This is done by directing a little beam 
of electric light on to a mirror connected 
with the screws. . The light falls on a 
ruled scale, so that the finest possible 
error in measurement becomes visible to 
the unaided eve. 
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A TOADSTOOL HUNT 

The Water Lily that Goes 
to Sleep 

SWIFTS ON THE WING 

By Our Country Correspondent 

Toadstools are now beginning to get 
very common, and there are few nature 
expeditions more interesting than a 
fungus hunt. The variety in colour and 
shape of these curious vegetable growths 
is legion; and it is easy, a little later in tire 
year, to take an hour's walk and find 
forty or fifty different kinds of toad¬ 
stools if yon know where to look. These 
range in tint through all the colours of 
the rainbow, and in form no two varieties 
;tre alike. The majority are more or less 
like an open or closed umbrella—some 
are like an umbrella blown inside out. 

They grow in every conceivable spot 
—in pasture and meadow, in field and 
wood, by the roadside, on old walls 
and dry banks. 

The Mushroom Field 

Just now' mushrooms are very much 
iu evidence, the most familiar being the 
common variety, with white flesh, rosy 
to brown gills, and stout white stem. 

Potato fields are good places in which 
tp look for them, and sometimes a whole 
field may be filled with them. Then 
there is the horse mushroom, the variety 
that usually finds its way to the London 
shops. The cap is more ball-shaped 
than that of the common mushroom. 
There are many other kinds, such as the 
tufted, the milk, the hedgehog, and so 
on. They are, unlike the majority of 
funguses, all good to eat. 

Interesting Funguses 

An interesting fungus is a variety of 
Mycena sometimes called the common 
duster fungus, because it is usually, 
though not always, found growing in 
clusters on stumps or fallen trees. It 
looks like those little Early Victorian 
sunshades that we see in old pictures. 

We do not now find so many new 
kinds of wild flowers as we found a 
few weeks back, but we may look out 
for mugwort, globe thistle, and carline 
thistle. It is also worth while to go out 
at night to look at the' water-lily. 

Take a lighted lantern, and you will 
find that the open blossom has closed 
right up, the green sepals holding all 
together, and the flower has sunk almost 
beneath the surface of the water. But 
no sooner is the sun above the horizon, 
than, the sepals open again and up comes 
the lily from its watery bed to open 
and float like a raft on the surface. 

The honeysuckle berries are now ripe, 
and the fruit of the lime also, the bracts 
of which are falling. 

Birds, Beasts, and Beetles 

Among birds that will soon cease to 
sing are the coal tit and the linnet. If 
you are fortunate enough to live in one 
of the districts where it is still found 
you may see the bearded tit, orreedling,. 
which haunts marshy places where there 
is plenty of sedge. We shall miss the 
swifts, which are now leaving us. 

Wild rabbits are about in great 
numbers;.and it is interesting to notice 
that while most of them scamper away 
as you approach, one or two frequently 
crouch on the ground, endeavouring to 
remain unseen. 

The purple ground beetle, - whose 
wings have long ago disappeared, is 
worth hunting for; and you may also 
find the old lady and the scalloped oak 
moths. C. R. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Sow onion seed, both for standing the 
winter and for drawing young. Sow the 
main winter crop of spinach, plant out 
the late crop of broccoli, and water 
frequently. Make another sowing of 
radishes for autumn use. 

Layer border carnations, and trans¬ 
plant all seedlings of herbaceous plants 
that were sown last month. Cuttings of 
pentstemons, antirrhinums, and some 
of the phloxes may be taken now. 


THERE WAS A CROOKED 

Set to Music for the Children's Newspaper by Alicia Adelaide Needham 
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Could We Pump Coal Through England? 


Will coal be pumped through England 
like water ? The difficulties of sending 
coal from the mines to the various 
places where it is wanted have been 
enormous during the past two or three 
years owing to lack of transport, and 
apparently the difficulties will not 
diminish in the near future. 

In America a proposal has been made 
that coal should be pulverised at the 
mines, mixed with water, and pumped 
through large mains to every industrial 
centre. When it arrived it would be 
separated from the water in settling 
basins or centrifugal driers. 

For industrial purposes it is proved 
that the burning of powdered coal gives 
far greater efficiency than the larger coal, 
and many firms in America are now 
putting down machinery for pulverising 


coal at their works, and feeding it into 
their furnaces. 

Oil is pumped for hundreds of miles 
through pipe fines, and this method has 
proved cheaper than any other form of 
transport. One line in California is 170 
miles long, and has 11 pumping stations, 
15 miles apart. The oil is‘forced through 
the pipe at a pressure of 800 pounds a 
square inch, and the delivery is at the 
rate of 25,000 barrels a day. 

For powdered coal the pumping 
stations would be located at about every 
30 miles, and there would he a pressure 
of half a ton to the square inch. Six 
thousand tons of coal could be. delivered 
in a day through a 12-inch pipe, and 
30,000 tons through a 24-inch pipe, the 
coal.being mixed with 50 per cent, of 
water, so as to form a kind of thick soup. 



NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 

The universe moves to order 
like a clock. Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and nioonset, high tide 
at London Bridge, ever they 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 

Here is next week’s time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
London, from Sunday, August 3 

Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 

Sunday Tuesday Friday 
Sunrise .. 5.27 am. 5-30 a.m. 5-34 a.m. 
Sunset .'.8.44 p.m. 8.41 p.m. 8.36 p.m. 
Aloonrise .. t .57 pan. 3-59 p.m. 6.26 p.m. 
Moonset 1 .. 11 . 16 p.m. 12.24a.m. 3.4 a.m. 

High Tide.. 7 . 20 p.m. 9 . 6 p.m. 12.25p.m. 

Moonset: Black figures indicate next morning. 

Next 
Week’s 
Moon 

Sunday Tuesday Friday 

OtherWorlds. Venus is getting lower in 
the South West, and is setting earlier. She is 
now at her greatest brilliancy. 



DURING YOUR HOLIDAYS 
For eight penny stamps the pub¬ 
lisher of the Children’s Newspaper, 
Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
E.C. 4, will post this paper to 
you at any address for one month 


Les rideaux Le bas 


Le daim 


Une voiture a quatre roues. 

L’ananas est un fruit delicieux. 

Le train s’arrete au sc-mapliore. 

On a pose des rideaux propres. 

Jacques porte des bas noirs. 

Le daim est tres timide. 

UN MALIN 

Un paysan, voyageant en chemin de 
fer, se vantait de posseder une piece de 
monnaie qui avait deux cents ans. 

“Ce n’est rien,” dit un autre voya- 
geur. “ J’en ai une. moi, qui a deux 
mille ans." 

“ Impossible,” dit le paysan. 
"Comment, impossible?” 

“ Eh bien oui ; comment peut-elle 
avoir deux mille ans, puisque nous n,e 
sommes qu’en 1919 ? " 
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THE AIRMAN’S WHEEL 

How It Will Take Him 
to Great Heights 
RATEAU FAN AND HOW IT WORKS 

By our Asrial Correspondent 

.. The great obstacle to flying at very 
great heights is the thinness of the air, 
but the development of the Rateau fan, 
already described in these columns, is 
likely to overcome that difficulty, and 
to enable a man to fly to heights un- 1 
dreamed of ( yet. 

The fan is a French invention for using 
the waste gas from exhaust pipes to 
increase the power of engines in thin 
air at. high altitudes. 

The exhaust gases from the cylinders 
are led into a little turbine chamber, 
where is a steel wheel with a series of 
metal buckets attached. The waste 
gas strikes into the buckets and the 
wheel spins round, driving a shaft at the 
extraordinary rate of 30,000 turns a 
minute. On the shaft is an air com- 
j pressor that feeds compressed air to the 
engine. • This, however, is only done 
when the atmosphere thins at a height. 

The Ingenious Bye-Pass 

Between the exhaust gas-pipe and 
the turbine chamber is a byc-pass, 
working by means of a little metal 
drum which contains air at ordinary 
pressure. So long as the atmosphere 
outside the drum balances the air 
sealed inside, the bye-pass keeps shut 
and prevents the exhaust gases from 
acting on the turbine. When the 
atmosphere thins and exerts less pressure 
on the outer membrane of the drum, 
the membrane swells from ihe inside, 
as the dense- air scaled there tries, to 
expand. This movement acts on the 
bye-pass and turns the exhaust gases 
to their work of compressing the outer 
atmosphere, in order to keep the engine 
going at full power. 

Such is the general arrangement by 
which airmen can now fly at a height of 
more than six miles above sea level in 
air so thin it cannot support life. For 
commercial machines and airships, 
which seldom or never range to an 
altitude at which compressed air is 
required by the engines, the Rateau fan 
might be employed to drive a dynamo. 

This would give a steady supply of 
electricity for wireless telegraph and 
telephone, and at night there would be 
a cheap electric supply for aerial flash¬ 
light signalling or for searchlights. 
From this source also could come power 
for lighting and cooking and all wireless 
work. With the exhaust pipes of five 
engines fanning up additional power to 
the crew there would be enormous 
possibilities of turning waste heat to 
good use. * E. W. 


FLYING ON THE GROUND 
What the Orientator Does 

A wonderful machine, known as the 
orientator. has been invented by a New 
York engineer, enabling a flying cadet 
to become familiar with all the sensa¬ 
tions of looping the loop, nose diving, 
and so on, without leaving the ground. 

It is a sort of cage, consisting of 
three rings, each working round a 
different axis, and arranged one inside 
the other. The rings are actuated by 
electric motors, and the pilot’s seat is 
fixed to the innermost one. By means 
of a " joy-stick ” the flight pupil can 
get the seat to turn upside down or to 
gyrate in any way, usual or unusual, in 
flying, so that he can, without danger, 
accustom himself to all the weird 
sensations of flying. 

Many sudden motions experienced in 
flight are only realised by means of 
brain impulses due to the “ internal 
ears/’ and a pilot who does not know 
what they signify will often meet with 
an accident. Exercise in the orientator 
trains the airman to know these feelings, 
and prepares him. for any emergency. 
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CHAPTER 48 

A Bombing Expedition 

Martin felt'as fresli as paint as 
he hurried down to where the Bat 
lay under a rough housing at the 
edge of the palace lake. Short as 
his sleep had been, the bath and, 
above all, the draught which Hyrner 
had given him, had taken all the 
ache out of his body. His nerves 
were steady, and his eyes clear. 

With him went the priest and 
two men who were loaded with 
bombs. All the time that Martin 
had been away -Hymer had kept 
his workmen hard at it, and now 
there was a big store of bombs and 
of powder in the temple. 

Though nearly sunset, the heat 
was greater than ever. There was 
not a breath of air moving, and 
sullen-looking thunder-clouds were 
banking up in every direction. 

It was no sort of weather for 
flying, and Martin knew it. But 
the monstrous boulders from Odan’s 
vast catapult still thundered on the 
roof of the palace, and gaping 
holes yawned in the golden casing 
of the great dome. Whatever, was 
to be done to stop the bombard¬ 
ment had to be done quickly, or 
they would soon have the whole 
place about their ears. 

There was another danger, too— 
one which frightened Martin a lot 
worse than the bombardment of 
the palace. At any minute one of 
these great stones might pitch on 
the Bat and smash her into kindling 
wood. The quicker she was off, 
the better front every point of view. 

They reached the lake; Martin 
got aboard, and the men began 
stacking the bombs in the cockpit. 
Some of them gleamed a rich, 
reddish yellow in the evening light. 

" What on earth are these made 
of ? ” asked Martin, as he picked 
one up to put it in its place. 

“ Gold,” -answered tlie priest. 
" There was no more bronze.” 

Martin fairly gasped. The priest 
looked worried. 

“ Wilt they not do as well ? ” 
lie asked anxiously. 

" Every bit as well," Martin 
answered him. “ Only it seems'too 
funny. Gold in my country is the 
rarest metal. You can buy a ton of 
bronze for a few ounces of gold.” 

“ You shall have all the gold you 
like to ask for if we come out of this 
safely,” replied Hymer. “ And if 
you can do what you say you can, 
we may yet beat off these rebels.”. 

" Don’t worry,” 'said Martin. 

' I think my plan will work. All 
I am afraid of is that the storm 
may break too sopn.”. .. 

“ 1/ too, fear the storm,”, said 
Hymer. “ Hasten, Englishman.”^ 

Martin set his bombs in order. 
He took the smouldering slow 
match, which the priest handed him, 
and placed it where it could be 
reached easily. Suddenly he turned 
to Hymer. • 

“ Pri.cst,” he said,'' will you come 
too ?. It would be a tremendous 
help if 5-011 would throw the bombs,” 
explained Martin. " If there’s a 
storin' I shall want both hands for 
the controls.” 

The priest’s deep-set eyes glowed. 

“ I thank you, my friend,” he 
i.aid. ” There is nothing which 
would please me more greatly.” 

Stepping lightly as a boy, lie fol¬ 
lowed Martin into the body of the 
Bat and took the observer’s seat. 

Next moment the great engines 
roared, and the plane tore forward 
across the lake. 

There was no room to spare, and 
it took Martin all he knew to rise 
before he reached the far bank. 
But he did it safely, and a few 
moments later was circling high 
above the roof of the palace. 


The appearance of the plane 
caused a sensation among the 
rebels. Many bolted for cover, but 
others, bolder, shot arrows at her 
in showers. Of course these failed 
to reach her, but all of a sudden the 
huge catapult twanged, and a stone 
as big as a twelve-inch shell came 
whizzing up. It was so well aimed 
that Martin actually felt the wind 
of it as it hurtled past. 

“ Cheek ! ” he said sharply, and 
turned to Hymer. 

“ I’m going for ’ them,” he 
shouted. “ When I’m over that 
engine of theirs drop a bomb.” 

Hymer nodded to show he under¬ 
stood. His keen old face was glow¬ 
ing with excitement. So far from 
being frightened, he was actually 
enjoying his rush through the air. 

Knowing how' difficult it is to 
drop a bomb from a plane on a 
target, Martin had no notion that 
Hymer would get near the catapult. 
He swooped within a hundred feet 
of the ground, and exactly as he 
got to his lowest point the priest 
flung two bombs at once overboard. 

Suddenly he gave a great shout. 
Martin, banking and circling, could 
hardly believe his eyes when he saw 
the catapult in ruins and the ground 
strewn with dead rebels. 

' “ Splendid ! ” he cried in delight. 
“ That’s cooked tlicir goose.” • 

Hymer smiled grimly. 

” That has stopped Odan’s stone¬ 
throwing for a time,” he. said in 
Martin’s ear. ” But, remember, it 
is only for a time. He will soon 
have a fresh catapult at work. 
Let us not waste more time upon 
his followers, but strike at once 
at the spot of which you spoke.” 

Martin nodded, and wheeling 
again shot away across the town. 

CHAPTER 49 

The Luring Away of Odan 

The storm was rising fast, and 
the look of the' sky reminded 
Martin of that black evening when 
he had first reached the island of 
the I.emurians. Monstrous masses 
of sooty vapour rose like great 
ranges of mountains on every side, 
and, even at the' height at which 
they flew, the air was hot, sullen, 
and lifeless. 

Speeding across the town they 
came to the suburbs where the 
great houses of the nobles stood, 
each in its own grounds. 

Like all the Lemurian houses, 
these were built of the same dark 
red; heavy stone. But the one to 
which Hymer pointed was larger, 
more massive, and more gloomy- 
looking than the rest. . 

Martin put his lips close to the 
priest’s ear. 

... “.You are sure there are no 
women or children ? ”■ he asked. 

I am sure,”, replied Hymer 
quietly. ’ “ Odan hates women, and 
has none but men about him.” 

As lie spoke he picked up one of 
the largest bombs, and next instant 
they were over the house and Martin 
sent the Bat swinging down close 
above the roof. Hymer had 
already touched off the fuse of the 
bomb. Now he flung it down. 

It missed the house, but only by 
a yard or two, and the bomb ex¬ 
ploded in the garden, flinging up a 
great spurt of earth and smoke. 
Martin turned instantly, and came 
back along the same line. 'This 
time Hymer made no mistake. His 
bomb dropped plumb in the centre 
of the roof, and when the smoke 
cleared there was a hole big enough 
to drop a piano through. 

Half a dozen men came bolting 
out of the house, and vanished like 
rabbits into the shrubbery. Martin 
paid no attention to them, but 
banked back across the house. This 
third time Hymer's bomb went 


wide, but he was not discouraged. 
The fourth hit the house, the fifth 
and sixth did no harm, but the 
seventh seemed todisappearthrough 
the very hole the first had made. 

“ That’s done it! ” shouted 
Martin' triumphantly. " That’s 
done it ! ” - 

" It has ! ” answered the priest 
grimly, as red flames came roaring 
through the gap. " Now to see if 
the sight of his burning house will 
draw the rebel." 

Martin circled higher. 

“ It has ! ” he cried, a moment 
later. “ Here he comes, and his 
men with him.” 

Sure enough, Odan had left his 
post on the wharf, and he and a 
large number of his men were run¬ 
ning at full speed towards the blazing 
house. The Lemurian nobles set 
great store by their palaces, and 
Odan’s one idea was to save his 
mansion from destruction. 

Now for it,” said Martin grimly. 
" We have them in the open. With 
any luck we can finish them.” 

Hymer’s deep-set eyes glowed 
with a strange fire. 

If we can kill Odan himself,” 
he said, “ the rebellion is at an end. 
But swing away, my friend. Fly 
away so that he ma.y not sec the 
trap we have prepared for him.” 

Martin rose higher, and flew in¬ 
land. He was thinking of nothing 
but Odan. He knew now that the 
only .way to end the rebellion was 
to finish off its leader. Once Odan 
was killed, the whole thing would 
collapse, and all this horrible fight¬ 
ing and slaying of Odan’s unfortu¬ 
nate followers would be at an end. 
So set was his mind on this that for 
the moment he had quite forgotten 
the storm. Suddenly the-dark sky 
was lit by a blaze of vivid lightning, 
and on its heels came a dull, heavy 
rumble, like loaded carts crossing a 
hollow bridge. .Then a gust of cold, 
wet wind caught the plane, making 
her dip and stagger with its force. 

Instantly Martin wheeled and 
faced it. 

Heavy as the gust was, it was 
nothing to what followed. In a 
moment a lurious gale was howling 
through the upper air. 

“ We must get back! ” cried 
Martin in Odan’s ear. “ We can 
never face this.” 

He opened his throttle to the 
widest, and headed the Bat back 
towards the Palace lake. It was 
too late. With a thrill of horror 
Martin realised that not all the 
force of the' plane’s great engines 
could drive her into the teeth of 
this raging storm. 

CHAPTER 50 

A Forced Landing 

Spinning like a leaf in the 
screaming air eddies, the Bat was 
forced backwards by the fury of 
the gale, and it was only a matter 
of seconds before Martin saw that 
his one chance of saving the lives 


Who are the Carlists? The 

Carlists are the supporters of 
the pretender to the Spanish 
throne, the descendant of Don 
Carlos, brother of Ferdinand VII. 
Don Carlos should have suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne, but in 
1830 " Ferdinand abolished the 
Salic Law, so that his daughter, 
Isabella, could reign. Don Carlos 
rebelled, but failed. 

What is the Cortes ? The 
Cortes is the name given to the 
Parliament in Spain and Portu¬ 
gal. 

What is a Cabal ? A Cabal is 
a body of persons who unite and 
intrigue to promote their views 
in the government of Church or 
State. .-The word is derived from 
the Hebrew Cabala, the secret 
or hidden interpretation of the 
Old Testament, 

What is the Nobel Prize ? 
There are five Nobel Prizes, each 
of £8000, left by Nobel, the 
Swedish inventor of dynamite, 


of himself and Hymer was to make 
a landing as quickly as possible. 

Almost immediate^' beneath was 
the open space of Odan’s garden, 
which was protected on the wind¬ 
ward side by a belt of thick trees. 
If he could reach the ground behind 
these, he might still save the plane 
from utter destruction. 

From damage, no. That was 
impossible. The Bat, you will re¬ 
member, was a seaplane, and had 
floats, not wheels, beneath her 
under carriage. Being fitted to 
alight only on water, Martin'could 
not hope to bring her down on land 
without serious damage. » 

Down she went. So fierce was the 
wind • that, although she was 
descending at a steep angle, Martin 
had to keep her engines going. 

Nearer the ground the gale was 
not quite so violent as it had been 
higher up, and Martin was able to 
cut out. The big machine struck the 
turf with a heavy shock, and there 
was a crash which made Martin’s 
heart sink. The under carriage 
must surely be reduced to splinters. 

But there was no time to think 
of that. He and Hymer were un¬ 
hurt, and now the one thing to do 
was to make the plane fast before 
the wind could blow her over and 
wreck her completely.' 

Luckily he had plenty of rope in 
the ’ cockpit; lucidly, too, the 
priest’s muscles were equal to those 
of any two ordinary men. At the 
end of five minutes the Bat was 
lashed down so firmly that nothing 
short of a tornado could have 
wrenched her from her moorings. 

Meantime, the clouds had thick¬ 
ened until it was almost as dark as 
night, but a darkness riven by 
flashes of intensely vivid lightning. 
Overhead the. wind shrieked like a 
thousand demons, while the 
thunder crashed in deafening peals. 

So far not a drop of rain had 
fallen, but Martin knew it must 
come very soon. Hymer caught 
him by the arm and said something, 
but the din of wind and thunder 
together was so terrific that 
Martin could not hear a word. 

All the same, he understood. 
The priest was pointing towards 
Odan!s house, which was blazing to 
flic sides. Vast sheets of flame 
seized by the wind were carried 
away like torches. The glare lit 
the whole garden lilce day. All 
around the house men were worldng 
frantically, rushing up buckets of 
water from a pool in the garden. 
At their head was the monstrous 
figure of Odan himself, the crimson 
glow glaring on his golden armour. 

It was too late. At that moment 
Odan, turning, caught sight of the 
plane. - The roar that came from 
liis deep throat rose even above 
the hideous racket of the storm, 
and, drawing his sword, lie came 
rushing across the turf. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


to be awarded annually for the 
most important work in medi¬ 
cine, chemistry, physics, litera¬ 
ture, and international peace. 

What is an Anarchist ? An 
Anarchist is one who believes in 
the abolition of all government 
and authority, and usually prac¬ 
tices ’ violence to bring about 
such a state. The word is from 
the Greek, and means “ without 
a ruler.” 

What is Jingoism ? Jingoism 
is a-term used in England for 
the extravagant and warlike 
profession of patriotism. It 
became popular from a music- 
hall chorus, but its, origin is 
unknown. 

What is the Bicameral Sys¬ 
tem ? The Bicameral System 
is a system of government by a 
Parliament that has two cham¬ 
bers, like the British Houses of 
Lords and Commons, or the 
French Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies. 
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Five-Minute Story 

CAUGHT BY THE FLOOD 

On a lonely farm near the 
mouth of a swift, treacherous 
river, lived Tony Gray and his 
sister Alice. One day their 
parents had an urgent letter 
calling them to a distant town, 
which meant they would have to 
be away overnight. Still, Tony 
was fourteen, and there was 
Jake, the odd man, who slept on 
the premises, and both promised 
to see no harm came to little Alice. 

When the farm-hands had 
gone home, and Tony was playing 
with Alice in the parlour, Jake 
looked in and asked sheepishly ; 

“ Any objection to my popping 
along home for an hour. Master 
Tony ? ” 

Tony thought it not very 
honourable of Jake to forsake 
liis post, but he had no fear of 
being left, and told the man he 
could please himself. 

A little later it came on to 
rain, slightly at first, then more 
heavily, beating against the panes 
and washing in under the doors. 

“ Let us get supper and go 
to bed,” Tony suggested. 

In spite of the racket of wind 
and- rain, they slept soundly, 
unconscious of the fact that Jake 
did not return. When Tony 
woke up it was drab daylight, 
with the storm raging more 
fiercely than ever. 

He ran to the window, and 
started back in horror. The river 
had overflowed its banks, and 
was rushing down upon them 
like a wild animal. 

“ Jake ! Jake ! ” lie called. 
But there was no answer. 

Downstairs he found chairs 
and tables floating in water. 
The house was so rickety that its 
foundations might not stand the 
pressure of the flood. Fie knew 
it was dangerous to remain in it, 
yet to attempt to cross the 
swelling tide was more dangerous 
still. Suddenly his eyes lighted 
on an elm-tree that grew just 
outside the back door. Fie had 
often climbed i t; perhaps it would 
prove a trusty friend now. 

Some planks were piled in the 
wash-house ; he hauled one of 
them up the tree, and fixed it 
firmly across two of the highest, 
strongest boughs. Then he found 
some rope which he tied round 
his sister’s waist, and from the 
roof of the' wash-house was able 
to hoist her on to the plank. 

All day the poor children 
crouched on that narrow ledge, 
and with nightfall little Alice 
went to sleep ; but Tony could 
not sleep with the noise of the 
water roaring in his ears. At 
dawn the-' wind and rain had 
ceased, and the wan daylight 
revealed the havoc of the storm ; 
part of the wooden farmhouse 
had been swept away, and only 
the tree-tops were visible. 

All at once he heard shouts, 
and, to his joy, a boat shot out 
of the mist. Jake had come in 
search of them ! ’ 

When Mr. and Mrs. Gray 
returned, they found most of 
their property destro\-ed, but 
their two precious children had 
escaped unharmed. 
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Dr. MERRYMAN 

The self-made mail was singing 
his own praises to a gathering of his 
work-people. 

“ Yes, I began life as a barefoot 
boy,” he went on. 

" H’m 1 I wasn't born with 
shoes on, cither,” a man in the 
:rowd was heard to exclaim. 

0 0 3 

Dot and Pin Puzzle 

.. This little, puzzle is not quite so 
simple , as you may at first think. 
The puzzle is. to take six pins and 
stick them on six of the. black dots 



in such-a way that no two pins shall 
be on the same Hue either vertical, 
horizontal, or diagonal. 

, Saint ion next week 

[7] 2 3 

Curious Facts About the Bible 

A man spent-three years going 
through the Bible to compile these 
facts;. 

There, are 66 books, nS<j chap¬ 
ters, 31,173 verses, 773,69,1 words, 
and 3,566,380 letters. The shortest 
chapter is Psalm 117; and this is 
also the middle chapter. The 
longest chapter is Psalm 119. 

The middle verse of the Bible is 
Psalm 118, verse 8. There is no 
middle verse in the Old Testament, 
because it lias an even number, but 
the place where it would be is 
between the 17th and 18th verses 
cl If. Chronicles zo. 

The shortest verse in the Old 
Testament is I. Chronicles 1, verse 
25; and in the Xew Testament 
John it, verse 35. The middle 
verse of the Xew Testament is 
Acts 17, verse 17. The word qnd 
occurs 35,533 times in the Old Testa¬ 
ment and io,CS4 times in the Xew. 

a □ 2 

PICTURES THAT ANSWER 
QUESTIONS 

How Do They Tell when a Ship H 
Sufficiently Loaded? 



By the'Load-Line on the Ship’s Side 

a .a a 

Do You Live in Dublin? 

Dublin means black, pool, from 
tlicGaelic word dubli, black, and-lin, 
orlynn, meaning-a. spring, or pool. 

a a a 

Grandmother’s Present 

Try how quickly you can say this. 

My grandmother sent, me a new- 
fashioned three-cornered cambric 
country-cut handkerchief. Not ,m 
old-fashioned tlrree-comered cam¬ 
bric country-cut handkerchief, but 
a new-fashioned three-cornered 
cambric country-cut handkerchief.-' 




Sunshine and Song jdll the Day Long 


Brief 

There was an explosion on a 
warship, and a marine was blown 
sky high, and spent several weeks 
in hospital, during the first two of 
which he was unconscious. When 
he had quite, recovered, there was 
an inquiry, and he was asked to 
tell what he knew as' briefly as 
possible. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I was stand¬ 
ing near the gun, there was an 
awful racket, and the doctor said, 
‘Sit up and take this.’ ” 

'0 0 0 
. Buried Boys’ Names 
A boy’s name is. hidden in each 
of the following sentences. 

He said he wanted war done 
away with for ever. ‘ 

In the ship the little girl slept, in 
her berth. 

The cook was very proud of her 
iced cake. 

Masters, teach or a. celebrated 
man lectures to them. 

I11 the other nest were five blue 
CggS. A nswers. next week. 

0 0 0 
Three Children 

Three children sliding on the ice 
Upon a summer’s day. 

As it fell out they all fell in,, 

-The rest they ran away. 

Now, had these, children been at 
home. 

Or sliding on dry ground, 

Ten thousand pounds to one penny 
They had net. alt been drowned. 

You parents all that childreir.liave,. 
And you, too, that have none, , 

If you would have them safe abroad 
Pray keep them, safe at home. 

London, 166a. 

■ 0 0 . 0 - 
What are These Things?' 



We are all familar witlr these parts of 
things. Do yon know what they are ? 

A nswers next week 

□ 0 : 0 ! 

Is Your Name Gates ? 

An ancestor of yours in far-off 
days probably acted as; a watch¬ 
man,. and was called “ the waite,” 
which means watchman. This, at 
last became a surname of the. 
family, and was corrupted into 
Gaite, and then into-Gates;. 

0 0; 0- 

Robinson : " Yes,, lie’s one-of the 
best! He showed confidence-in me- 
when the clouds were- dark and 
threatening." 

Brown : “ How so ? ” 

Robinson: “ He- lent me an 

umbrella.” 

0 0 0 

The Sleeper in the Sleeper 
A sleeper is one. who sleeps. A 
sleeper is the railway carriage in 
which a. sleeper. 1 sleeps; A sleeper 
is that on which the sleeper runs 
while the sleeper sleeps. There¬ 
fore, while the sleeper, sleeps in the. 
sleeper, the sleeper carries the 
sleeper over the- sleeper under the 
sleeper; until, the: sleeper which 
carries the sleeper jumps the-sleeper 
and wakes'the. sleeper in the. sleeper 
by striking the sleeper under the 
sleeper on the sleeper, and there is. 
no longer any sleep for the sleeper- 
sleeping in the sleeper on the 
slee oer. 

0 0 0 .. 

Poser 

If it takes an hour to chop a box 
of wood, how long does it take. to. 
sawdust ? 

3 : 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLE 
Buried British Rivers 

These are the n ames of the rivers--; ■ 
Yare, Thames, Tweed, Mersey, 
Orwell, Stour. 


A Surprise for the Master 

You mustn’t think that because Jacko was such a mischievous 
young monkey he was always in disgrace. He could be as good as 
gold when he liked, and, indeed, he had such a thrashing the day 
he cut the legs off the schoolroom form that he thought he had 
better turn over a new leaf. 

More than once the Master-had threatened to expel him. He 
wrote to his father, and said he was such a. bad example to the 
rest of the boys that he should send lrim home. ■ 

“ They won’t let me have any fun,”' mumbled Jacko. " I 
shall have to behave myself, I suppose;” 

So he settled down- to Iiis books;, and he was so attentive that 
.for a whole week he was at the. top of his: class. 



“ The. lad is improving,” 1 ' thought the master. “ I'll give him. 
a little, treat to encourage: him-.’” 

“ Jacko, ” he called' out,, “Aliens are; some liens waiting for me 
at the station. Rim along and fetch them.” 

He knew the boys loved air excuse to get. up to the station, and 
Jacko was off in a twinkling. He found the hens; and he. found 
something else—a basket of good things- from liis. mother. 

" I'm in luck ! ” cried Jacko-;; “ the: master isn't such a bad sort, 
after all,” for he thought he had known all about it. “ He has 
given me a surprise. I’d like to give him one, too.” 

He meant a really nice surprise then, but as he. was walking, up 
to the school an idea came into his head that made him chuckle. 

" I know ! " he- cried—“ I know ! ” 

They were all at lessons in the schoolroom that afternoon 
when the master exclaimed :. I have lost my glasses ! ” 

“ Perhaps they are. in your desk, sir,” said Jacko. 

The master lifted the lid—and out flex’- a screeching hen ! 


There Was a Young Lady of Dorking 



There, was a. young lady of. Dorking 
Who bought a large- bonnet for walking ; 
But its colour and size 

So bedazzled her eyes. 

That she very soon went back to Deriving. 



A Brilliant Man 

An ambitious young English¬ 
man who wished to attract the 
attention of Queen ’Elizabeth 
one day scratched on a window 
in her palace the line ; “ Fain ' 
would I climb but that I fear to 
fall." The monarch’s attention 
was drawn to this, and, amused, 
she scratched on the glass under¬ 
neath the words : “If thy heart 
fail thee-, why then climb at all ?” 
And from that time she be¬ 
came his friend. 

The youth, who was bom in 
Devon, and had been to Oxford 
University, took up arms at the 
age of 17 and fought in France 
and Ireland. It was on his re¬ 
turn that the incident referred 
to took place. The queen 
knighted him and showered 
other honours upon him. He 
became a member of Parliament, 
and then began that great work 
of founding overseas colonies 
which has made the 'British 
Empire great and strong. 

The knight brought various 
products from America which 
have since come to be among our 
most familiar commodities. One 
day he made a wager with the 
queen that he would tell her.the 
weight of smoke in any given 
quantity of tobacco.. 

" I doubt it,” said the queen, 
and thereupon the knight took 
a small piece of tobacco, and 
after weighing it put it in his pipe 
and smoked it. Then he emptied 
out the ashes and weighed them, 
and, subtracting the one from 
the other, gave the result to 
the queen as the weight of the 
smoke, and claimed the wager. 

The- young knight became a 
most intrepid naval leader, and 
wherever he went inspired his 
men with daring and courage, so 
that they performed prodigies 
of valour. At the same time he 
was a most brilliant courtier, 
wore- silver armour, and had a 
court dress covered with jewels 
worth ^60,000.. Even liis shoes 
were, studded with diamonds. 

With the death of Elizabeth 
his good' fortune deserted him. 
James L, who disliked him, had 
him arrested on a trumped-up 
charge of treason, and he was 
sentenced to death ; but on the 
scaffold a reprieve arrived, and 
ha was sent to the: Tower of 
London-, where he was confined for 
many years, spending liis time 
writing a History of the World. 

Later he was released and 
allowed to go in search of a gold 
mine in America, but the expe¬ 
dition ~ was a failure, and the 
King being disappointed of 
gain, and receiving complaints 
from the King of Spain, 
had the knight arrested and 
beheaded on 
the- false- charge 
of 15 years 
before-. Thus 
died this great 
soldier, sailor, 
c o u r t i e r, 
scholar, orator, 
poet, historian, 
and p h i 1 o s o- 
plier,. illustrious 

in every character. Here is 
his portrait. Who was he ? 

The Llan-.Last Week was ter. William Harvey 
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ALL SORTS OF HEROES. TRIUMPHAL ARCH OF PARIS. AIRSHIP ON A ROOF 



William Sutton, of Widnes, awarded 
medal for saving a drowning boy 


Harry Denny, who plunged bis arm into 
molten metal to save his foreman .\t 
West Bromwich 


An airship landing on the roof of an American hotel. 8efl page seven 


By the glad sea waves 






Extraordinary feat on the top of a tree, 
See story on page five 


The Arc de Triomphe In Paris, with the triumphal 
procession passing through 


This dog stopped a runaway horse after 
its master had failed 


Ready to dive 
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